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ITHOUT any warning or any declaration 

of war, on June 25, 1950, North Korean 
armies crossed the 38th Parallel and invaded 
South Korea. These enemy forces consisted of 
approximately 100,000 troops (about one quarter 
of them trained by fighting in the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in Manchuria), some 300 Russian- 
built tanks, ample heavy artillery, and about 150 
Russian-built combat planes. It was a carefully 
planned attack. 

A prompt United Nations order to cease fire 
and withdraw was completely ignored. Two days 
_ later the U.N. asked all Member nations for help 
_ to repel the armed agression, and asked the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a Com- 
mander. On June 28 President Truman ordered 
American ships and planes to help the South 
Koreans: on June 30 he ordered American ground 
troops into the fighting. Some U.S. troops were 
flown from Japan to Pusan and first met North 
Korean troops in battle on July 5. On July 7 
_ General Douglas MacArthur was appointed Com- 
_ manding General of the United Nations Forces in 
Korea. 

The 95,000 Republic of Korea troops fought 
| bravely, but without artillery, tanks, or planes 
such as the North Koreans had the South Koreans 
_were slaughtered and driven back. By June 29 
Seoul, the South Korean capital, was in enemy 
hands. North Korean tanks rolled steadily south. 
American planes, troops, tanks, and artillery 
were immediately dispatched from Japan and 
the United States to Pusan in the southeast corner 
of the Korean peninsula. The South Korean forces 
rallied and helped the Americans hold a beach- 
head of about 500 square miles around Pusan. 
Ships of the U.S. Navy and of several other U.N. 
member nations gathered around Korea to harass 
the North Koreans wherever possible. 

By the end of August enough U.S. and U.N. 
troops and supplies had reached Korea to enable 
the U.N. Command to launch some small attacks. 
U.N. air power had long since driven North 
Korean planes from the skies and now began 
bombing enemy communications from one end of 
Korea to the other. 

On September 15, U.S. Marines and infantry 
made an amphibious landing at Inchon and pushed 
| inland, cutting North Korean communications 
and attacking the enemy in the rear. The North 
Koreans fought desperately to hold Seoul but 
were cleared from the city on September 28. 
The next day the Republic of Korea Government 
moved back into Seoul. U.N. forces fought their 
way southeast from Seoul while other troops 
drove northwest from Pusan until they met, thus 
cutting off about half of the North Korean forces. 
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The cut off enemy troops were then destroyed or 
captured in a mopping up operation. 

U.N. forces then swept north into North Korea, 
driving the badly beaten enemy steadily back, 
almost out of Korea. In the vanguard of the U.N. 
advance were several reorganized and retrained 
ROK divisions which zealously pursued the North 
Koreans who had earlier battered and pursued 
them. The Communists were forced to leave vast 
quantities of equipment and supplies behind. Thus 
far 135,000 North Koreans had been captured 
and 200,000 had been killed or wounded. 

On October 25, Chinese Communist troops be- 
gan crossing the Yalu River from "neutral" Man- 
churia into North Korea. At first they donned 
North Korean uniforms but soon they dropped 
that pretense and fought as Chinese "Volunteers." 
These fresh troops slowed the U.N. advance. Also 
the enemy lines were so close to the sanctuary 
of the Manchurian border that U.N. planes could 
not attack enemy supply lines. Gradually the 
Chinese took over the entire front line from the 
North Koreans, sending the latter to Manchuria 
to rest and reorganize. 

The Chinese launched an attack with masses 
of fresh troops and by sheer weight of numbers 
drove a wedge into the center of the U.N. lines 
In December, U.N. troops in northeastern North 
Korea, in danger of being cut off, were evacuated 
from the port of Hungnam by ships rather than 
fight a bloody withdrawal south by land. 

Modern warfare is a battle of supplies as well 
as weapons. The United Nations directed that 
its forces should not attack ‘neutral Manchuria. 
As long as the fighting remained close to the 
Manchurian border U.N. air power was unable to 
inflict damage on the short Communist supply 
lines. So it was U.N. strategy to withdraw and 
extend the enemy supply lines so they could be 
hit. 

Under pressure of the hordes of fresh Chinese 
troops the U.N. forces withdrew to a line almost 
100 miles south of the 38th Parallel. Then, on 
January 14, 1951, General MacArthur launched 
a successful U.N. attack. Two months later, de- 
spite fanatical Chinese Communist resistance, the 
battleline was slightly north of the 38th Parallel. 
U.N. air power and naval forces were used in 
teamwork with the U.N. ground forces. 

Then the battleline reached a mountainous 
section where progress was possible only at the 
cost of very heavy casualties. On April II Presi- 
dent Truman removed General MacArthur from 
command of the United Nations forces in Korea 
and appointed General Matthew B. Ridgway to 
succeed him. 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


NEEDED IN KOREA. In 1943 and 1945 the U.S., Great 
Britain, China, and Russia agreed that Korea, then oc- 
cupied by Japan, should be free and united. After Japan's 
defeat Russia was allowed to occupy the northern half of 
Korea, above the 38th Parallel, while the U.S. occupied the 
southern half. It was expected that the Russians would 
cooperate in helping to set up an independent government. 
But with World War II won, Russia became non-cooperative, 
and after months of futile conferring, the U.S. turned the 
problem over to the United Nations and the Republic of 
Korea was set up in South Korea. The Russians set up a 
People's Democratic Republic in North Korea and trained 
and equipped its army. Both sides had agreed to a five- 
year trusteeship, to fit Korea for self-government, after 
which all occupation troops would be withdrawn. The U.S. 
withdrew its troops June 19, 1949, but no one was allowed 
to enter North Korea to see if Russian troops had been 
withdrawn. ABOVE. U.S. Marines being inoculated before 
embarking for Korea. UPPER RIGHT. U.S. Infantry train- 


ing in Japan after the N. Korean invasion. LOWER RIGHT. 
Pusan where U.N, forces landed to help repel the aggression. 
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THE MARINES HAVE LANDED 


MARINES ARRIVE. American troops on occupation duty in 
Japan were immediately dispatched to Korea, along with 
artillery, tanks, and planes, to help the battered South 
Koreans. Ships of the U.S. Navy were rushed to Korea to 
render whatever assistance they could. RIGHT. In both 
pictures Navy personnel are shown removing American 
wounded. ABOVE. U.S. Marines hastily transported from 
the U.S. raise the American flag in Korea near Pusan. 
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NORTH KOREANS CHASED. I+ took several months to 
move soldiers, tanks, and planes to Korea, but as soon as 
General MacArthur had sufficient forces, the Americans 
and South Koreans soon drove the North Koreans back 
north of the 38th Parallel, pictured above. UPPER RIGHT. 
One of the Pershing tanks which helped rout enemy tanks 
and Communists. LOWER RIGHT. A Russian-made North 
Korean tank which has been put out of action by U.S. planes. 
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TROUBLESOME PARALLEL 


RATIONED WAR 


HE Chinese Communist and North Korean 

armies saluted the approach of spring 1951 
by launching a fanatical offensive aimed at 
Seoul, the oft belabored capital of the Republic 
of South Korea. For the third time in eleven 
months the inhabitants of the city gathered their 
meager possessions and began to plod south on 
roads scarred with the pox of war and scourged 
by lashing rains. 

As waves of Red soldiers advanced, guns and 
howitzers of the American Eighth Army whipped 
thousands of high explosive shells into the wax- 
ing Red tide. Overhead, American fighter planes 
impersonally selected their targets and dipped 
down to destroy them with appalling efficiency. 

In Washington, members of the Senate Armed 
Forces and Foreign Relations Committees lis- 
tened respectfully as General Douglas MacArthur 
expounded his hypothesis for achieving a military 
victory on the Korean peninsula. According to 
the General's beliefs, the United Nations’ self- 
imposed limitations would preclude the possibil- 
ity of forging a victory, and the best that could 
be hoped for was an eventual military stalemate. 

With regard to his abrupt dismissal, General 
Douglas MacArthur declared: "Il do not know 
why | was recalled. | am still completely unin- 
formed, because the reasons contained in the 
order are not valid ...1 was operating in what 
| call a vacuum. | could hardly have been said 
to be in opposition to policies which | was not 
even aware of ... Any insinuation by anyone, 
however high in his office, that | have ever in any 
way failed to carry out my instructions is com- 
pletely unworthy and unwarranted. No more 
subordinate soldier has ever worn the American 
uniform." 

Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall pre- 
faced his testimony at a subsequent hearing by 
saying: ‘'It is a very distressing necessity, a very 
distressing occasion that compels me to appear 
here this morning, and in effect in almost direct 
opposition to the great many of the views and 
actions of General MacArthur. He is a brother 
officer, a man for whom | have tremendous re- 
spect. 

Secretary Marshall, acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Truman as "the greatest living American," 
then proceeded to-disclose that “basic differ- 
ences of judgment" had existed between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his superiors, and stated: 
"General MacArthur would have us accept the 
risk of involvement not only in an extension of 
the war with Red China, but in an all-out War 
with the Soviet Union. He would have us do this 
even at the expense of losing our allies, and 
wrecking the coalition of free peoples through- 
out the world. This fundamental divergence is 
one of judgment as to the proper course of action 
to be followed by the United States." 


When questioned as to whether General Mac- 
Arthur was fully informed concerning the policy 
governing United States' action in Korea, Secre- 
tary Marshall read a series of excerpts from a 
paraphrased letter sent by President Truman to 
General MacArthur on January 13. 

"Our course of action at this time should be 
such as to consolidate the great majority of the 
United Nations. This majority is not merely part 
of the organization, but is also the nations whom 
we would desperately need to count on as allies 
in the event that the Soviet Union moves agains? 
us. 
When asked to classify the nature of the 
Korean conflict, the Secretary of Defense de- 
scribed it as a “limited war," one that he hoped 
would remain "limited." 

Additional questioning revealed that although 
General MacArthur never violated the war policy 
by military action, he took issue with it and saw 
fit to do so before the eyes of the world. This 
action, not only seriously embarrassed the Admini- 
stration but set up reaction and anxiety among 
our allies. 

Secretary George Marshall, the man who had 
directed European strategy during World War Il, 
concluded his testimony by saying: "The decision 
to remove MacArthur came because it was felt it 
was unavoidable." 

As the Senate continued its probe of the '"Mac- 
Arthur-Firing,"" General Omar Bradley, speak- 
ing for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said: ". . . 
[MacArthur's] strategy would involve us in the 
wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time and with the wrong enemy." 

As the furor attending General MacArthur's 
firing and the subsequent hearings dimmed, it 
became clear that President Harry S. Truman had 
won a victory although nearly everyone agreed 
that the manner of firing lacked finesse. 

As a result of the hearings, the Senate slapped 
a ban on economic aid to all nations engaged 
in selling war materials to Communist nations. 
At the request of the United States, the United 
Nations in a record vote, 45-0 with 9 abstentions, 
placed an embargo on shipments of arms and war 
materials to areas under the control of the Cen- 
tral Chinese People's Government and the North 
Korean authorities. 

The United States would continue to follow a 
policy of rationed war in Korea, a policy almost 
certain to preclude total military victory but one 
which clearly demonstrated to the world that we 
would not desert our allies to "go it alone." 

The balance of the text in this volume consists 
of edited reports directed to the Security Council 
of the United Nations by the two commanders 
who successively succeeded General MacArthur, 
namely General Matthew B. Ridgway and General 
Mark Clark. 


FREEDOM'S VANGUARD 


REPRESENTATIVES OF UNITED NATIONS FIGHTING IN 


KOREA. ABOVE. Fifty servicemen from the U.N. Forces 


in 
k. 


Personnel from South Korea, Great Britain, Turkey, Canada, 


Korea stand in front of the U.N. headquarters in New Yor 


Greece, The 


Philippines, Colombia, Ethiopia, New Zealand, South Africa, 


Australia, France, Thailand, The Netherlands, 


Belgium, Luxemburg, and the United States visited head- 


quarters under the auspices of the Department of Defense. 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 


NATIONAL UNITS. Men of a Turkish Artillery Battalion set 
up their flag in the area of the U.S. 25th Infantry Division 
in Korea. UPPER RIGHT. A group of soldiers of the Greek 
Army all smile in anticipation of the feast of barbecued 
pork that is being roasted by their comrades behind the lines 
in Korea. LOWER RIGHT. Biscuits for the troops of the 
Greek Army are being prepared by their cook in his make- 
shift outdoor kitchen, near the outskirts of Chungju, Korea. 


BARBECUE 
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A LITTLE REST. UPPER. Three members of the 24th Division 
relax in their foxhole between engagements at a front line 
position in Korea. An open air fire keeps them warm while 
they take time out for rations. LOWER. Back from the front, 
these U.S. Infantrymen smile happily as they are waited on 
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for the first time in months by hostesses at a rest camp in 
southern Japan. Flown in from Korea by planes of the Far 
East Air Force Combat Cargo Command, these battle- 
weary veterans of the front lines are prepared to make 
the most of "Operation Relax" before their return to Korea. 


WHAT'CHA BRING ME? 13 


AN AIRBASE ON OKINAWA. UPPER. In the eyes of these Murphy. The youngsters are identified merely as Jeannie, 
moppets their fathers, combat crew members of the U.S. Jimmie and Dennis. LOWER. A blackened, bullet-scarred 
Far East 19th Bomb Group, are as glamorous as any heroes wall affords mute testimony to the past of this dungeon-like 
can be. The officers are (left to right), Capt. Edward L. chamber wherein a Chaplain administers Holy Communion 
Waldron, Capt. Sam A. Sciabbarrasi, and Major Bruce C. to members of a Fifth Air Force communications detachment. 
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REMINDER 


HALF MAST. ABOVE. In tribute to American war dead 
being returned to the United States from Korea, Sailor 
Thomas Jokinson of Roanoke, Va., lowers the ensign of his 
ship to half mast. UPPER LEFT. Ordnance men aboard an 
aircraft carrier of Task Force 77 prepare to load 500 and 
1000 Ib. bombs aboard Navy Corsairs and Skyraiders for 
a strike. LOWER LEFT. A British aircraft carrier steams 
past the port side of a U.S. carrier in the Yellow Sea, 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 


SABRE MECHANICS. ABOVE. Sergeants Paul Ashley 
(left), and Donald Witherspoon inspect a Sabre jet fighter 
for needed repairs. UPPER RIGHT. Men of the 24th Infantry 
Regiment, 25th Division, watch as their artillery blasts Com- 
munist held positions. LOWER RIGHT. As the radioman 
(extreme right) listens for move-out orders, Gls of the 2nd 
Battalion, 187th RCT, U.S. Eighth Army, assemble for a 
charge over the ridge that lies ahead in East Munson-ni, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 17 
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HIGH-HANDED 


PRISONERS OF WAR. ABOVE. Troops of the 5th RCT, 
24th Infantry Division, march Chinese Communist prisoners 
of war to the rear in the Chugyong-san mountain area. The 
POWs march in traditional fashion with hands clasped above 
their heads. LEFT. Pfc. John Allen of the 25th Infantry 
Division is emblematic of all his fellow-Gls as he rushes 
forward in an attack on the west central front in Korea 
and calls on his comrades to follow him in the charge. 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 


BELGIAN BATTALION IN KOREA. ABOVE. Elements of 
a 600-man, all volunteer Belgian battalion raise their colors 
in Korea. Following a special training period of three 
months in Belgium, this battalion landed in Korea late in 
January, 1951. It included 43 officers and men from Luxem- 
burg. The Belgian Government had offered the battalion 
as its contribution to the United Nations effort to combat 
aggression in Korea. Thus the flags of both Belgium and 
Luxemburg were added to the others of free nations in the 
war torn country. UPPER RIGHT. Korean volunteers carry 
equipment for troops of the I5th Infantry Regiment, 3rd 
Division, as the latter move up a hillside to launch an offen- 
sive against Chinese Communist Forces near Uijong-bu. 
LOWER RIGHT. Tons of ammunition and rations are here 
being readied for aerial delivery in Far East Air Force C-119 
Flying Boxcars of the 315th Air Division (Combat Cargo). 
These supplies were later dropped with pin-point precision 
to embattled United Nations troops in a mountainous area 
6400 feet above sea-level, the highest altitude air drop 
made during the Korean War. Supply by air enabled our 
troops to hold surrounded positions as long as desired. 
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JUST ONE MORE SPOONFUL 


INFANT CASUALTY OF WAR. ABOVE. Not all of the 
war wounded cared for by the Medical Corps are soldiers. 
Here Cpl. George Bronkow feeds a two-year-old Korean 
child suffering from burns on the head and legs. LEFT. 
Thatch roofed huts housing food, lubricants and ammunition 
aid the destructive power of napalm as an entire enemy 
supply concentration is turned into a seething mass of 
flames by planes of a Fifth Air Force light bomber group. 
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CARE FOR THE WOUNDED. UPPER. X-ray pictures being 
taken here revealed that this Navy casualty's leg had not 
been fractured by shrapnel fragments, although several of 
the fragments had lodged in the muscles. A Navy doctor 
administers strength restoring glucose intravenously, LOWER. 


Following a successful operation to remove the fragments, 
the injured man receives a stimulating and beneficial 
whirlpool treatment by immersing his leg in a tank of hot 
water. Physiotherapy for Korean casualties was unsurpassed. 


It greatly hastened the recovery of many UN wounded, 
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STBPSBYESIER. 


\FLIGHT TO SAFETY. UPPER. A Korean mother is helped 
to safety by members of her family as they flee from the 
danger of a battle area nearby. Men of the Wolfhound 
Regiment (27th Regiment, 25th Infantry Division), watch 
jimpassively from their jeep. Shuttling refugees were a 
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common sight to the Korean veteran. LOWER. Buddies of 
this stricken GI assist the wounded man, a member of the 
24th Infantry Regiment, 25th Division, to an aid station. 
Throughout the conflict, litter cases were evacuated suc- 
cessfully from front line to rear areas by helicopters. 
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TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT 


TOP BRASS AND Gls. UPPER LEFT. General James A. 
Van Fleet (standing), then newly appointed Commanding 
General of the 8th Army, assumed his duties on April 14, 
1951. LOWER LEFT. Veterans of the Korean fighting en- 
route via truck for a rotation center where they will be 
processed for return to the States. ABOVE. Three infantry- 
men intently watch the smoke rise from a mortar shell which 
exploded near them during the fighting on the Korean front, 
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LIFE SAVER 


PARATROOPERS EAT. The rugged Korean terrain made the 
use of paratroopers a smart move if they could be supplied 
and maintained. Five hours after a paratroop commander 
radioed for supplies, C-119 Flying Boxcars of the 315th Air 
Div. of the FEAF dropped 100 tons of supplies. UPPER LEFT: 
Hungry paratroopers fill up on newly arrived C-rations. 
LOWER LEFT. An ox is impressed into transport duty. 
ABOVE. Wounded Gl eyes hole in helmet after close call. 
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PUFF OF FREEDOM. ABOVE. A weary American soldier, 
who had been captured by the Communists and then liber- 
ated by men of the 89th Tank Bn., 25th Div., enjoys his re- 
gained freedom with a cigarette. UPPER RIGHT. Four 
members of the Ethiopian Bn. of U.N. forces in Korea play 
cards after a day's training is over. LOWER RIGHT. As 
part of a religious festival Greek troops, attached to the 
Ist Cavalry Division in Korea, roast lambs in barbecue pits. 
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BEFORE BATTLE 


32 


ETHIOPIAN OFFICERS LEARN WAR FROM AMERICANS. 
In addition to the United States, fourteen other U.N. mem- 
ber nations sent smaller contingents of fighting men to 
Korea, and naturally all such U.N. soldiers had to undergo 
some training in Korea before being sent into action, 
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UPPER. An American officer and two officers of the 
Ethiopian Battalion watch an inspection of American troops. 
LOWER. A 75-mm recoilless rifle is being fired at the 
enemy by men of the Ist Bn. of the 187th Airborne RCT 
of the 8th Army, who cover their ears as gun goes off, 


MUZZLE BLASTS 
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| SPECTACULAR GUN FLASHES. To the American infan- 
tryman, artillery fire had two aspects. Friendly gun flashes 
from the rear were welcome and spectacular; while those 
from the enemy front were fraught with danger. UPPER. The 
combination of darkness, gun flashes, and smoke billows 


ens 


offer a weird pattern as artillerymen blast the enemy in 
support of U.S. infantry troops. LOWER. "Longtoms" 
operated by men of the 204th Field Artillery Battalion, 
U.S. Eighth Army, open fire on Chinese Communist Forces 
north of Seoul. These guns accounted for many Communists. 
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HOORAY, HOORAY .. © 35 


FIGHTING ON THE SOYANG RIVER. Infantrymen rapidly 
take cover (upper left) on the south bank of the Soyang 
River, as tanks leave the road to avoid a Chinese Communist 
mine field. LOWER LEFT. A Chinese Communist captive, 
sole survivor of his unit, is searched by American Gls. 
ABOVE. A bit of Dixie at the front. The Confederate flag, 
flying above his pup tent, helps Sgt. Eugene Bursi of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., feel perfectly at home in mountainous Korea. 
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ACK-ACK DAMAGE 


RAILROADS ARE THE OBJEC- 
TIVES. The vital transportation 
links with Communist China are 
the objectives here of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. LEFT. 
Two direct hits by napalm turn 
these railroad facilities into roar- 
ing infernos. Smoke, flames, and 
debris completely obscure the 
original target. Hard-hitting B-26 
light bombers of the Fifth Air 
Force 452nd Light Bomber Wing 
spotted these two trains on a 
main line running between Won- 
san and Pyonggang in North 
Korea, and promptly applied the 
napalm torch. UPPER RIGHT. Lt. 
William D. Russell, Jr., of High 
Point, North Carolina, jet pilot of 
the Fifth Air Force 49th Fighter 
Bomber Group, examines a gaping 
hole in his F-80 Jet Shooting Star. 
This damage was caused when the 
lieutenant was engaged in a low- 
level reconnaissance mission in 
North Korea, and the plane was 
struck by enemy ground fire. 
LOWER RIGHT. One para-frag 
bomb has left its mark on a sec- 
tion of an enemy bridge at Sunan, 
evidenced by twisted spans and 
scattered debris. B-26 Invaders of 
the Fifth Air Force 452nd Light 
Bomb Wing delivered this knock- 
out blow to another link of the 
communications chain supplying 
front line troops with supplies. 
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NAVAL SUPPORT. UPPER. With a trio of eight inch guns 


over him and the coastline of Korea in the background, 
one of the members of the American heavy cruiser ‘'St. 
Paul" (CA-73) gazes at the city of Wonsan from the deck. 
The "St. Paul’ returned to San Francisco at the end of 
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May 1951, following a period of six months of active duty 
in Korean waters. LOWER. A 20-mm anti-aircraft gun 
crew is testing one of its emplacements on a ship of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet at sea directly off Korea. Naval units 
gave close support to the ground and air troops ashore. 


SPOTTING TARGETS 


THE NAVY HELPS. UPPER. A Navy AD Skyraider, armed 
with three 1,000 pound bombs, takes off from the USS Car- 
rier Valley Forge for another strike at Communist targets. 
LOWER. A "'spotter,'' who is attached to the heavy cruiser 
USS St. Paul, is using extra high powered binoculars to spot 


enemy artillery on the beach around Wonsan. He relays in- 
formation about the positions to the gun crew and watches to 
see where their shells hit. It was an important objective to 
try to disrupt the Communists’ east coast supply routes, and 
the harbor of Wonsan was an important link in such routes. 


HELICOPTER TO RESCUE. UPPER. A "plane guard" heli- 
copter (astern) hastens to the rescue of a pilot following an 
ill fated take-off from the flight deck of the USS Boxer, 
an aircraft carrier operating with Task Force 77, off Inchon. 
Flying an F4U, the pilot managed to free himself from the 
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fiercely burning plane (not visible in the photograph), and 
was hauled up to safety by the helicopter. LOWER. Ord- 
nance men cart rockets to be hung on the wings of Navy 
Corsairs and Skyraiders preparatory to a strike against 
enemy-held positions in various parts of North Korea. 
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COOPERATIVE FLEET 


"ESMERELDA." UPPER. This helicopter, bearing the sobri- 
quet "Esmerelda," is being raised to the flight deck from 
the hangar deck of an aircraft carrier of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet operating in waters off the Korean coast. The heli- 
copter has already been credited with rescuing her first 
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fighter pilot from a downed jet Panther. LOWER. A photo 
of the HMNS Evertsen (D-802), a Royal Netherlands Navy 
destroyer which joined the United Nations blockading and 
escort forces for duty in Korean waters. The “Evertsen”’ 
reported for duty at Yokosuka, Japan early in January, ES ts 
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STEADY AS SHE GOES | 43 


COASTAL BLOCKADE. Water routes and coastal rail and 
highway facilities were bottled up by the guns of U.N. 
ships. UPPER LEFT. The six-inch guns of U.S. Navy Cruiser 
Manchester wait for shells to be sent topside from the 
magazine room (lower left). The battleship "Missouri" 
(above), joined with the "Manchester" and other ships in 
reducing rail-highway cities to smoking shambles. The 
Navy was never bested in duels with Red coastal defenses. 
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ALLIES. General Van Fleet pins a Presidential citation on 
Sgt. Major Thomas Blackford (above), a member of the 
British Gloucestershire Battalion which was decimated in 
heroic resistance to a Red drive in April, 1951. UPPER 
RIGHT. U.K., Canadian, Australian and Belgian units of 
the British 29th Brigade stand at parade rest during the 
citation ceremony. LOWER RIGHT. Mail from home and 
a quiet smoke relax French troops during a period of rest. 
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GOING ABOARD 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. Denmark 
contributed the fully manned hos- 
pital ship "Jutlandia" to the U.N. 
cause. LOWER RIGHT. Docked in 
a South Korean harbor, the vessel 
stands by ready to care for the 
wounded. UPPER RIGHT. A crane 
hoists this wounded GI aboard in 
a litter. Once aboard the ship, he 
will receive the best medical care 
the Scandinavian nation had to 
offer. Perhaps he will be replaced 
by one of the men shown (lower 
left), at a training camp behind 
the lines. Seasoned veterans em- 
ployed their know-how in instruct- 
ing soldiers fresh from the States 
in the intricacies of heavy-tank 
warfare as it was complicated by 
the mountainous Korean terrain. 
Armor like this gave protection 
and assault power to fighting Gls. 
UPPER LEFT. This 40 mm anti-air- 
craft emplacement on the mine 
sweeper USS Incredible scans the 
skies for MIGs while the little ship 
clears the seas for allied ships. 
Seamen James Radigan and Tom 
Dalonza are ready to swing the 
guns into action at a moment's 
notice. The delicate and danger- 
ous work performed by mine 
sweepers was given little publicity 
amid the more dramatic doings of 
bigger ships but without their work, 
the flow of necessary supplies into 
Korea would have been impossible. 
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DESTRUCTION OF WAR. In addition to all the casualties 
of the fighting in Korea, American soldiers had their hearts 
wrung by the plight of thousands of homeless Korean orphans 
overtaken by struggling armies. This American Lieutenant 
(above) found and befriended this orphan. She was turned 
over to an orphanage but ran away and rejoined the lieu- 
tenant in Seoul. RIGHT. The scoreboard of the Navy 
minesweeper "Incredible which accounted for 37 mines, 
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GOOD-BYE BRIDGE. In order to keep the Chinese Com- 
munists from launching any further large scale offensives, 
U.S. fliers continually bombed all transportation lines in 
North Korea. A B-26 Invader from the 452nd Bomb Wing 
of the Fifth Air Force scores a direct hit (above) on a rail 
bridge. RIGHT. An F-5! Mustang fighter flies home de- 
spite huge shell hole in left wing. “I thought an earth- 
quake hit me," said pilot Lt. Burke, shown in the hole, 


IT'S FUNNY NOW, BUT... 
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SNOOZE IN THE SUN 53 


HAPPY MARINES. UPPER LEFT. These soldiers are not 
particularly happy about the Korean mud as this jeep is 
maneuvered through it. On the other hand, these two 
Marines (lower left), are unquestionably pleased with the 
non-GI parasol they have acquired. ABOVE. This Marine 
Sergeant is quite happy and content as he grabs a few 
winks of sleep while waiting to be processed for his return 
home. His dog similarly appears at peace with the world, 
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MOBILE AIRPORT 55 


BAD NEWS FOR COMMUNISTS. UPPER LEFT. These 
Marine Corsair fighters are being loaded with 5-inch rockets 
and incendiary bombs on a carrier off the Korean coast. 
LOWER LEFT. Away goes one of the planes shown above 
headed for a strike on Communist positions in North Korea. 
ABOVE. This helicopter will have an easy time landing on 
the long deck of the Carrier USS Sicily after airlifting a 
scjuad of battle-seasoned Leathernecks to the nearby shore, 
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BASIC HOME BUILDING 


A BARBER AND A BUILDER. LEFT. Pfc. Tremper Sprague's 
tonsorial skill does not impress this small Korean boy who 
has volunteered for a mission far beyond the call of duty. 
ABOVE. Practically all of Chinju's 60,000 residents .were 
homeless when the town was retaken in September 24, 1950. 
Nine months later its indomitable inhabitants were hard at 
work rebuilding. Here a workman, ankle deep in his material, 
mixes the mud and straw with which the house will be built, 
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WARRIORS BEWARE. Advancing troops had to exercise 
constant vigilance as they shoved the Reds back across the 
38th Parallel. UPPER. Men of the 15th RCT, 3rd Infantry 
Division are pinned down by a sudden burst of Chinese 
Communist fire. They must now prepare for the hazardous 
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job of searching out and destroying enemy emplacements. 
LOWER. PFC Bienvenido Rodriguez seems something less 
than terrified after reading a warning left behind by the 
retreating Reds. He would probably inform them that 
his weapon is far more reliable than their promises. 


—— 


CATAPULT LAUNCHING 
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RAPID DEPARTURE. Two Navy F9F Panther jets zoom from 
the flight deck of a carrier after being catapulted into 
the air. Catapult crews in green and yellow jerseys prepare 
for succeeding launchings as plane-directors in bright gold 
jerseys (above) guide the planes toward the catapults. Con- 
ventional propeller driven aircraft, with their flaps down 
to catch the wind, are launched by a short run down the 
flight deck as the carrier's bow rises on the crest of a wave. 
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DECK SPORTS. Busy flight deck crews (above) find time 
and space for athletics after planes of the Seventh Fleet 
have left on their bombing, straffing, and reconnaissance 
missions over North Korea. The white stripes across the 
flight deck are special barriers designed to prevent land- 
ing jets from crashing into planes parked forward on the 
flight deck. These supplement the arresting cables which 
would normally check their speed and bring them to a halt. 
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GATHERING INTELLIGENCE 
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SEARCH FOR INFORMATION. Tagged and ready for 
shipment, the Communist prisoner in the upper photograph 
is being interrogated by members of a U.N. unit. His in- 
formation may fill in a gap in their knowledge of enemy 


troop dispositions. LOWER. Advancing infantrymen dig in 


during battle with Chinese Reds on one of Korea's ravaged 
slopes. Taking what shelter the barren mountain affords, 


they prepare to dislodge the enemy if possible. If his 
strength is too great, they will retire for a time and await 
reinforcements with which to drive the invader from his den, 
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AIR SUPPORT. ABOVE. Twin masses of fiery napalm mark 
direct hits on a North Korean rail junction. The USAF in- 
terdiction program kept Red supply lines in a continuous 
state of disruption. UPPER RIGHT. U.S. Navy Corsairs 
and Skyraiders bomb and strafe Communist gun and mortar 
positions in close support of U.N. ground troops. Their 
success enabled Gls to advance. LOWER RIGHT. An 
artillery bombardment has softened up this enemy-held town. 
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AIR AND ARTILLERY HITS 
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MEDIC! UPPER. A young soldier, wracked with the pain 
of a bullet still in his back, receives a morphine injection 
from a medic. LOWER. Prompt medical care can save a 
life. Many Gls had reason to give thanks for the heli- 
copter. This front-line soldier, being strapped to a special 
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stretcher attached to a helicopter, will soon arrive at the 
Ist Mobile Army Surgical Hospital at Chechon where well- 
equipped doctors will tend his wounds without delay. This 
use of helicopters for transportation of the wounded proved 
well nigh indispensable in the saving of countless lives. 


INFORMAL BRIEFING 


PRESS CONFERENCE. UPPER. Huddled to the ground LOWER. Troops who had come off the front lines thronged 
behind two jeeps, Gen. Frank S. Bowen, Jr.. Commanding to religious services. Here, Army Chaplain John G. Burk- 
General of the 187th RCT, 8th Army, holds a simultaneous halter conducts a service for infantrymen who want to give 


thanks for their safety thus far, and pray for their future 


press and radio interview near the front lines. In this way 
safety and ultimate victory over the Communist-led enemy. 


information was made available to the people back home, 


THE SECOND YEAR: 


SPRING AND SUMMER, I95I 
By General Matthew B. Ridgway 


May 1951 


aE report records a battle cycle characteristic 
of the current Korean tactial operations, and 
records also the enemy's most costly reversal 
since the intervention in Korea of the Chinese 
Communist Armies in November of last year. 
The enemy launched the anticipated second phase 
of his Spring offensive on 16 May, committing 
21 Chinese Communists force divisions on the 
75-mile front from Tokchong to Nodong. 

The hostile effort was made in two major sec- 
tors. Six Chinese Communist force divisions at- 
tacked on a 25-mile front in the Yongyang-Kap- 
yong sector in the western part of the front. Hav- 
ing penetrated to a line passing about 3 miles 
south of Masogu and Munye by 20 May, the 
enemy drive was contained and then converted 
into a retreat by counterattacking U.N. forces. 
Chinese Communist force units fought delaying 
actions near Yonyang. 

The most desperate fighting of the Korean 
campaign developed in the east central part of 
the front. Six Chinese divisions launched a power- 
ful attack against strongly held U.N. lines on a 
20-mile front on 16 May. Though U.N. units were 
thrust southward about 12 miles by 22 May, 
combat elements equivalent to at least three 
enemy divisions were destroyed. The remainder 
was hurled back 18 miles to the 38th Parallel. By 
28 May, trapped enemy units were attempting to 
escape past the west end of the Hwachon Reser- 
voir. In this action the United States 2nd Infantry 
Division and attached units, including the French 
and Netherlands infantry battalions, displayed ex- 
traordinary heroism, performing brilliantly against 
an enemy numerically vastly superior. The staunch 
resolution of these forces in face of great odds 
provided a major contribution to the success of 
the U.N. forces. 

Eastward, three enemy divisions made a strong 
effort on a 12-mile front from Inje to Nodong, 
near the coast. The enemy scored numerous 
penetrations in the U.N. lines, forcing a series of 
withdrawals about 30 miles southward. However, 
the enemy's calamitous losses on other parts of 
the front neutralized this temporary success, and 
he resisted only moderately as the U.N. counter- 
offensive forced him back. 

Of the 15 Chinese Communist divisions which 
undertook the main burden of the offensive, at 
least eight suffered so heavily that they will re- 
quire an extended period for reorganization. 

The war's most concentrated attack on enemy 
air installations was delivered by 300 U.N. fight- 
ers and bombers on 9 May. They bombed, strafed 


and rocketed the facilities and an undetermined 
number of aircraft on the ground at Sinuiju. 
Extensive destruction was inflicted. The heaviest 
night air attacks of the war were unleashed by 
U.S. Far Eastern Air Force bombers. Employing 
radar techniques, the bombers delivered hundreds 
of tons of explosives upon the advancing enemy 
masses with an accuracy comparable to that at- 
tained in visual bombing. 

U.N. naval forces conducted patrol and re- 
connaissance operations which continued to deny 
to the enemy the waters surrounding Korea. Car- 
rier-based aircraft operations continued against 
the enemy main lines of communication in north- 
eastern Korea. 

There remains a void of reliable information 
concerning U.N. soldiers who have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. In spite of his statements 
to the U.N., the enemy has deliberately ignored 
the provisions of the Geneva convention. Atroci- 
ties are attested by both photographs and docu- 
ments in the files of the U.N. command. 


June 1951 


Depleted by losses suffered in the preceding 
period which amounted to more than 100,000 
casualties and 12,000 prisoners, the enemy con- 
tinued a slow withdrawal under continued U.N. 
pressure. Resistance was heavy as the U.N. ad- 
vance carried into the immediate approaches of 
the critical Kumhwa-Chorwon-Pyonggang triangle, 
but by 12 June the enemy was forced to re- 
linquish the southern reaches of this area. Rela- 
tively heavy fighting took place along the entire 
90-mile front. In various sectors the enemy man- 
aged a considerable measure of organization of 
his defenses, to include semi-permanent fortifica- 
tions and earthworks, and employed increasing 
amounts of mortar, artillery and anti-tank fire. 

USAF and Marine units with planes of the 
South African Air Force, repeatedly attacked 
targets in and near the triangle. The advancing 
ground forces received material assistance from 
aircraft operating in close support as napalm, 
machine-guns and bombs drove the enemy from 
organized defenses. The close integration of the 
air and ground efforts is responsible for the con- 
servation of countless U.N. soldiers whose lives 
would be taken in rooting out an intrenched 
enemy. 

Increased enemy air activity influenced the 
United States Far East Air Forces to place em- 
phasis on counter-air operations. Medium bomber 
daylight attacks supplemented by low level at- 
tacks by fighter-bombers have rendered tempora- 
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rily unserviceable all but three of the 22 enemy- 
held airfields south of the 40th Parallel. 

On 20 June, F-86 and F-51 fighters destroyed 
two, possibly three, and damaged two hostile 
ground-attack aircraft of a force which may have 
been attempting to launch the first combined air 
attack since the early days of the Communist in- 
vasion. F-86's and MIG 15's continued their com- 
bat, fhe former taking a heavy toll of enemy jets. 
For the first time, the enemy enjoyed some suc- 
cess, destroying three, and damaging one F-86. 

Some of the most spectacular operations of 
the Korean conflict have been accomplished by 
detachment "F" of the United States Air Force 
Third Rescue Squadron which in addition to med- 
ical evacuations of personnel of all branches, 
has effected, at great risk, over 500 rescues of 
personnel from behind enemy lines, often under 
heavy enemy fire. 

Royal Marines from a British cruiser conducted 
an effective raid behind enemy lines on the west 
coast in the Chinnampo area. Covered by naval 
gun fire, the Royal Marines reconnoitered several 
villages, destroyed enemy military installations 
and returned to their ship without casualties. 


July 1951 


The enemy continued to augment his supply in- 
stallations, particularly near the central and 
eastern fronts, and markedly increased the artil- 
lery and mortar support to practically all his 
forward elements as far east as Pia. 

Hostile reaction to vigorous U.N. patrolling 
[was] the pattern since 15 June. Nearly all 
contacts consisted of brief clashes between small 
units of platoon or company size. On the western 
front contacts were scattered, some patrols ad- 
vancing up to 10,000 yards without eliciting hos- 
tile response. On the eastern front the most in- 
tense fighting took place to the east of Pia from 
27 to 29 July, where strong battalion-strength 
U.N. probing forces invariably met prompt and 
stubborn resistance. 

B-29 medium bombers, B-26 light bombers, and 
fighter-bombers, including those of the South 
African Air Force and the land-based U.S. Marine 
Corps, dropped load after load of high ex- 
plosive bombs and napalm and fired thousands 
of rockets and rounds of machine-gun ammunition 
on railroads, highways, airfields, bridges, marshall- 
ing yards, tunnels, motor vehicles and rail rolling 
stocks. The interdiction effort continued on a 
round-the-clock basis with the night sortie rate 
maintained at the highest level since the start of 
the conflict. On the night of 17/18 July a total 
of 122 effective sorties were flown, a new high 
for the campaign. During favorable weather, the 
nightly sorties averaged 106. 

The MIG-15's rarely contacted sweeping F-86's 
and the newly operational Meteor jets of the 
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Royal Australian Air Force. C-47's of the Royal 
Thailand Air Force have added their support to 
U.S. air forces and Royal Hellenic Air Force 
efforts in the airlifting of personnel, supplies and 
equipment to forward U.N. units. 


August 1951 


Both ground operations and air reconnaissance 
were hampered by poor visibility and heavy rains. 
Despite swollen streams, U.N. patrols maintained 
steady pressure on enemy positions. Intense 
fighting took place three miles to the south and 
southeast of Changjong on the eastern front 
where U.N. forces overcame bitter resistance to 
seize high ground to their immediate front. 

On the eastern front, beginning 17 August, 
U.N. forces mounted continuous local attacks to 
seize a series of dominating hills in the area ex- 
tending from the south of Hoegok through Pia 
and to the south and east of Changjong. On the 
eastern flank of this attack, the 8th ROK Division 
distinguished itself by the tenacity of its attack 
against well organized hostile positions. The 
enemy struck back bitterly, strongly supporting 
both his holding actions and his counterattacks 
with artillery and mortars. The contested ground 
changed hands repeatedly. By 23 August, U.N. 
forces in the Pia area had driven the North 
Korean defenders several thousands yards to the 
north, but persistent enemy counterattacks forced 
them to relinquish about half of their gains. In 
the area south of Hoegok, the enemy fought with 
determination to recover lost ground. In general, 
as the period closed, U.N. forces were in posses- 
sion of the principal objectives but held them 
under heavy enemy pressure. 

A flood swollen Korean river set the stage for 
the largest air rescue of the war when 95 U.N. 
troops threatened with drowning were evacuated 
by USAF helicopters. The last 16 troops were 
hauled aboard by "hoist lines." 

Medium bombers attacked marshalling yards, 
including one as far north as Rashin, almost daily. 
The Rashin mission was most successful. The Super- 
forts dropped 3,417 bombs on the marshalling 
yards and rail rolling stock in a four-minute 
period. The weather was clear, and excellent 
results were obtained, with 97 percent of the 
bombs hitting the target. 

United States Air Force light bombers and 
Marine fighter-bombers further stepped up their 
constant night vigilance of well-travelled high- 
ways to disrupt and destroy vehicles re-supply- 
ing and reinforcing the Communist forces. Bad 
weather hampered these operations; but as the 
weather cleared, these aircraft made up for lost 
time and destroyed or damaged 700 vehicles dur- 
ing one night. 

Cargo and medium bombardment aircraft drop- 
ped approximately 39,027,000 leaflets over en- 
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emy rear and front areas during the period [16- 
31 August]. Of these, over a million were special 
leaflets emphasizing that it was not the desire 
of the U.N. to harm innocent civilians and warn- 
ing them to evacuate those areas in which mili- 
tary targets are located. 


September 1951 


Enemy action on the western and west-central 
fronts was marked by a spurt of aggressiveness 
from 6 to 9 September. Hostile forces of up to 
regimental strength mounted a series of relatively 
vigorous local attacks against advanced U.N. 
patrol bases in the vicinities of Kangso, Amhyon, 
Pangyo, and Chungdong. However, having driven 
in the patrol bases, the enemy showed no disposi- 
tion to press his attacks further. Absorbing the 
initial shock of these attacks, U.N. forces im- 
mediately recovered most of the lost ground, and 
re-established bases within from 1,000 to 3,000 
yards of their original positions. 

Along the 30-mile central front from Chung- 
gang to the Pukhan River near Tungdae, the 
enemy continued to intercept U.N. patrols in the 
immediate vicinity of U.N. lines. On 21 Sep- 
tember, three U.N. task forces made deep prob- 
ing attacks beyond Tuchon and Haso and in the 
direction of Chuktao. The enemy opposed these 
attacks with determination and provided strong 
artillery support to defending garrisons. The 
attacks disclosed well-developed anti-tank de- 
fenses. Enemy forces in the Tungdae area gave 
ground in the face of repeated U.N. attacks until 
26 September. Thereafter, the enemy launched 
a series of counterattacks and succeeded in forc- 
ing U.N. forces back several hundred yards. By 
the end of the period U.N. forces had absorbed 
these attacks and were restoring their positions. 

The most significant gains of the period were 
made on the eastern front in the vicinity of 
Hoegok. Although the North Korean forces bit- 
terly defended every hill and elevation and 
conducted countless counterattacks, the enemy 
was driven back approximately two miles to the 
north on a ten-mile front. This action eliminated 
a major portion of the Hoegok pocket and greatly 
improved the U.N. lines. U.N. forces made slight 
gains in equally heavy fighting to the south and 
east of Sohui and advanced more than two miles 
on the extreme east flank. 

U.N. Naval Forces accelerated the tempo of 
their attacks against coastal supply arteries on 
both coasts of Korea. The surface forces were 
particularly active in night and day bombard- 
ment of rail and highway coastal routes, bridges, 
and important junctions. Standing close in to the 
beaches in spite of enemy artillery fire, U.N. 
destroyers, assisted by aerial spotting, silenced 
Communist gun positions and inflicted heavy 
losses on enemy troop concentrations and supply 
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activities. The heavier guns of the battleship 
"New Jersey" and the cruisers "Belfast" and 
"Toledo" reached far inland to inflict precise 
destruction on targets reported by aerial ob- 
servers. United States, British, Australian, and 
Korean ships of all types including amphibious 
ships pounded Wonsan with shells and rockets for 
protracted periods in conjunction with repeated 
strikes by U.N. Naval aircraft. From the mouth 
of the Han River north to Chinnampo on the 
west coast and from the front-line positions near 
Kansong north to Chongjin on the east coast, U.N. 
Naval gunfire exacted a heavy toll of the enemy 
without damage to any ship. Naval gunfire in 
support of U.N. ground forces operating near the 
east coast was particularly effective. 

As the tempo of fighting between ground units 
increased, close air support by both conventional 
and jet fighters was stepped up, with excellent 
results reported by the assisted ground forces. 
Hundreds of fighter-bomber sorties were flown 
daily against the main supply routes in the rear 
of the battle area. Rail cuts made by 500-pound 
bomb craters at critical points in the road beds 
are effectively hampering the enemy's resupply. 
The decrease in rail movements and the increase 
in MIG attacks against the low-flying fighter- 
bombers attest to the success of this phase of the 
interdiction program. 

The enemy's opposition to U.N. air operations 
increased sharply toward the end of the period 
after having been non-existent for a short time. 
To counteract this threat, F-84's and Royal Au- 
stralian Air Force Meteor-8's augmented the 
F-86's on fighter sweeps in north-western Korea. 
Despite aggressive attacks by the MIG-15, U.N. 
aircraft successfully carried out their attacks. 
Aerial combat, involving from ten to 140 air- 
craft from both sides, resulted in the destruc- 
tion of seven MIG-I5's and one F-86, and the 
damage of 19 MIG-15's and four U.N. fighters. 


October 1951 


The enemy attitude continued essentially de- 
fensive throughout the period as U.N. forces ap- 
plied heavy pressure on various parts of the 
front in strong local attacks. During these opera- 
tions a number of U.N. Command units distin- 
guished themselves in action against the enemy. 

The [5th Infantry of the 3rd Infantry Division 
in an attack characterized by aggressiveness and 
superb co-ordination captured the key hill 487. 
The capture of hill 487 afforded an excellent 
wedge into enemy defenses along line Jamestown, 
objective of operation Commando. On 3 October, 
in co-ordination with the Ist Cavalry Division on 
its left, the I5th Infantry attacked west along 
the ridge running west from hill 487 to hill 477. 
The enemy tenaciously defended this ridge line 
from well prepared bunkers and emplacements, 
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and only through a very aggressive attack with 
excellent co-ordination of all supporting units 
was the [5th Infantry able to wrest this key 
position from the enemy and inflict heavy losses 
on the Communist forces. 

The key terrain to line Jamestown in the 
right portion of the Ist Cavalry Division zone 
was the hill mass dominated by hills 313, 347 and 
418. In the left of the zone, the critical terrain 
was hill 346, the ridge extending northeast there- 
from and hill 287 on the north of the ridge. The 
7th Cavalry, with the Greek Battalion attached, 
and the 8th Cavalry, with the Thailand Battalion 
attached, shared equally in the success of the 
operation. The capture of hills 313, 347 and 418 
was a combined effort of elements of the 7th 
and 8th Cavalry Regiments and the Greek Bat- 
talion which took hill 313. The enemy fought 
stubbornly in the area and launched strong count- 
erattacks. The bitter and determined battle 
fought by our troops resulted not only in the 
capture of the hills but also in hundreds of 
enemy casualties. 

The Ist [British] Commonwealth Division made 
its main effort on the right against hills 238 and 
335. The nature of the enemy defense and char- 
acteristics of the manner in which he conducted 
his defense was much the same as that found in 
the Ist Cavalry Division zone. Some of the 
heaviest artillery and mortar fire so far employed 
by the enemy was received by the attack element, 
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and the enemy launched vicious and fanatical 
counterattacks in an effort to halt the drive. De- 
spite the all out efforts of the enemy, the attack 
was successfully pressed and completely defeated 
the enemy, inflicting heavy casualties and forcing 
the withdrawal of his decimated forces. 

The most noteworthy operation on the central 
front was a U.N. advance of five miles on a ten- 
mile front south of Kumsong. The Colombian 
Battalion, first South American ally in Korea, was 
also the first U.N. element to enter the town of 
Kumsong. During this advance the Second and 
Sixth ROK Divisions performed with distinction. 
The professional skill of these ROK Divisions is 
attested by their comparatively light casualties 
during the operation. 

Aerial combat accounted for the destruction or 
damage of over 35 MIG-I5 aircraft. Ground 
fire from enemy troops and aerial combat re- 
sulted in the loss or damage of approximately 
25 U.N. aircraft. The prompt and efficient action 
of air rescue personnel resulted in the saving of 
many crews from capture by the enemy. 

On 22 October all 12 crew members of the 
B-29 hit by flak over Taechon bailed out and in 
less than one hour were recovered. This example 
is typical of the splendid search and rescue opera- 
tions which have been performed in Korea. Since 
hostilities began, Far East Air Forces rescue air- 
craft have recovered more than 700 U.N. per- 
sonnel from behind enemy lines. 
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SPEED AND DESTRUCTION. The Korean War brought 
about both the improvement of jet planes and new bomb- 
ing techniques. ABOVE. A flight of eight F-94 Starfire all- 
weather jets of the 68th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron re- 
turn to their base after a patrol mission. UPPER RIGHT. 
A B-26 bomber of the 3rd Bomb Wing has just dropped a 
napalm bomb on a heavily fortified crest. LOWER RIGHT. 
This view of a napalm night strike shows its efficiency. 
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GOOD WILL MISSION 73 


AFTER THE BATTLE. ABOVE. John Pleurifoy, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Greece, visits a Greek soldier wounded in Korea, in 
the Athens Military Hospital, and talks to the doctor about 
his wounds. LEFT. Lt. Ralph Gibson, a Sabre (F-86) jet 
pilot of the 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing of the Fifth Air 
Force, smiles happily after returning from an engagement 
with MIG fighters. He was credited with “probably de- 
stroying" one fighter ona mission which accounted for eight. 
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ANOTHER MOUNTAIN 


WHERE HILLS ARE NUMBERED. UPPER LEFT. In the 
mountainous regions of Korea, men of Co. C, 5th Infantry 
Regiment, 3rd Infantry Division, reach a hilltop. LOWER 
LEFT. Men of Co. K, 32nd RCT, 7th Infantry Division, ad- 
vance up Hill 671, northeast of Chae-jae. ABOVE. Infan- 
trymen of the 5th RCT, 24th Division, trudge up Hill 624 
during the offensive on the central front during early spring 
of 1951, where they encountered extremely bitter resistance. 
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SNIPER SCOUT. One of the most hazardous assignments 
in Korea was that of the sniper scout. George Williamson 
of Seattle, Washington, served as such in the Chosen Reser- 
voir area while attached to a Weapons Co. of the 5th 
Marines. UPPER RIGHT. Men of a U.S. RCT direct artil- 
lery fire near the 38th Parallel. LOWER RIGHT. Men of 
an Infantry and Rifle platoon of the 3rd Infantry Division 
take a ten minute break after climbing a Korean mountain. 
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TEN MINUTE BREAK 
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ALLIES FROM ETHIOPIA. In the 
latter part of May, 1951, a bat- 
talion of troops from the little 
Kingdom of Ethiopia arrived in 
Korea to join with the other 
United Nations forces in the fight 
against the North Korean Com- 
munists. UPPER LEFT. After being 
trained for active duty, members 
of the Ethiopian battalion are 
boarding trucks for transportation 
to the front lines, somewhere in 
Korea. LOWER LEFT. A group of 
six Ethiopian officers inquire about 
the conditions of the Korean front 
from an American sergeant. UPPER 
RIGHT. First step for the newly 
arrived Ethiopian fighters — new 
boots to protect their feet from 
the harsh Korean terrain. Here an 
American "shoe salesman" meas- 
ures their feet for proper size. 
LOWER RIGHT. Learning how it's 
done. A group of Ethiopian sol- 
diers are watching an American 
unit prepare to depart from the 
United Nations training camp in 
Korea to the front lines. Soon 
their turn will come to move up to 
the front lines, but meanwhile they 
are learning how to handle the 
weapons and materiel of the 
United Nations forces. In their 
first 15 months of service on the 
front, this valorous battalion of 
176 casualties, and won the respect 
of their United Nations allies. 
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MESSAGE CENTER 
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NAVAL RESERVISTS ON ACTIVE DUTY. UPPER LEFT. 
One unit of the U.S. Naval Air Reserve on duty in Korea 
was ‘The Starbusters,'' squadron of jet fighter pilots from 
the Naval Air Station at Glenview, Illinois. LOWER LEFT. 
Here a wounded pilot is being carried from the helicopter 
which rescued him from behind enemy lines. ABOVE. Two 
ordnancemen of the ''Starbusters"’ chalk a humorous mes- 
sage on a rocket which one of their planes will deliver. 
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SEEING STARS 


WAYS AND MEANS. UPPER LEFT. Two variations of the 
Korean shuttle system are displayed as a South Korean 
native, complete with A-frame and heavy burden, plods past 
a U.S. C-47 Skytrain. LOWER LEFT. Trained technicians 
load a powerful jet aircraft engine aboard a C-54 Skymaster 
transport for delivery to an advanced fighter strip. ABOVE. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, Commanding General of the 
U.S. Eighth Army, returns from a tour of the front lines, 
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PRELUDE TO BATTLE. UPPER. A line of Marines unleashes a defensible line. LOWER. At another part of the front, 
deadly rifle fire against enemy positions in preparation for a member of the 3rd Infantry Division stands guard with 
a general advance in June, 1951. Huge casualties inflicted rifle and bayonet over the day's bag of North Korean 
on the Red Chinese tide had by this time broken their im- prisoners. Some are sullen and hostile while others seem 
mediate offensive capacity and forced them to retreat to resigned, as they await shipment to U.N. POW camps. 


OUTDOOR CAFE 


HUNGRY MEN, TIRED FEET. Battle-weary infantrymen of 
the 7th Division (upper) snatch a bit of chow after a spell 
of heavy fighting. An army may travel on its stomach, but 
it's obvious that the feet suffer too. LOWER. Pfc. Roman 
Prauty, 7th Infantry Division, grimaces after firing his 75- 
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mm recoilless rifle in support of infantry units directly 
across the valley in Korea. An observer (standing) has his 
field glasses ready to observe the effectiveness of their fire. 
Meanwhile, the crew will quickly reload and the recoilless 
rifle will be ready to fire another high explosive shell. 
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RIDING AT ANCHOR 


RIDGE POSITION. At the left, U.S. Marines move cautiously 
along a wooded ridge as they take up a new position against 
the Communists. The Leathernecks, wearing camouflaged 
helmets, can melt into the ground at a moment's notice. The 
ridge offers excellent concealment and a secure defensive 
position. ABOVE. This unusual shot of the bow of the bat- 
tleship "New Jersey," which took part in the coastal block- 
ade soon after this picture was taken, shows her trim lines, 
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BY DAWN'S EARLY LIGHT 


AIR WAR. B-26 Invaders (upper left) release quarter-ton 
demolition bombs in a run over a North Korean factory. 
Napalm scores a direct hit on the factory (lower left), and 
engulfs it in roaring flames of destruction. ABOVE. By 
dawn's first light, F-51 Mustangs, loaded with rockets and 
50 caliber machine-gun ammunition, take off from an ad- 
vanced air base in Korea. Their mission: interdiction strikes 
against Red troops facing U.N. forces along the battle line, 
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DESTRUCTION FROM THE SKY. Napalm and fragmenta- 
tion bombs explode (above) in a B-26 strike against a con- 
centration of enemy war supplies. UPPER RIGHT. One 
Invader returns with its hydraulic system jammed by Red 
small-arms fire. Landing gear stuck, the B-26 is seen here 
a split second before it made a successful belly-landing. 
LOWER RIGHT. This B-26 destroyed a railroad bridge just 
in time for a Red supply train to plunge into the river, 


BELLY LANDING 91 


CLOSE UP AND CLOSE CALL. UPPER. Then Air Force 
Secretary Thomas Finletter climbs into a T-33 jet trainer 
for a close-up view of the June 1951 battle line. LOWER. 
A Red bullet took a bit of the top of Capt. Robert E. Smith 
while he was on a strafing mission in his F-51 Mustang. The 
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ramrod held by T/Sgt. Steve Paskevich, traces the path of 
the bullet. Capt. Smith said afterward, "When the bullet 
creased my skull, it made me woozy. The last thing | remem- 
ber was calling the tower for instructions. Guess instinct 
and God brought me in." His hair was just parted, 


SHELTERING WING 


SUN SHIELD. The feasibility of transporting sick and 
wounded Gls by air was strongly accentuated during the 
early days of the war. In the first few months of fighting, 
moving the wounded was greatly impeded by the rush of 
munitions to the front and by the weary civilians who choked 
the overtaxed roads leading South. ABOVE. Litter cases 
shielded from the glare of the sun by the wing of an 
Army transport wait for the Medics to carry them aboard, 
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PRE-FLIGHT PREPARATIONS. Flight nurse, Lt. Audrey 
Schoen (above) of Long Island secures patients to the tiers 
of litters in the interior of a C-47 flying ambulance. At the 
629th Medical Clearing Company such pre-flight prepara- 
tions were fairly routine, but for many of the wounded 
the flight was the first of their lives. For some, it became 
the first of a series that took them to Japan and eventually 
to the U.S. for extensive treatment and hospitalization. 


20,000'TH SORTIE 


= 


20,000 MISSIONS. UPPER. Capt. Sherwood Avery (center), 
F-80 pilot of the 49th Bomber Group, is warmly congratu- 
lated on his return from the 20,000th combat sortie mounted 
against Korean Communists by the 49th. Col. John Murphy 
shakes Avery's hand while Col. Kenneth Northamer looks 


on. LOWER. This dramatic picture graphically illustrates 
Fifth Air Force bombardiers' efficiency as the destructive 
energy of a para-frag demolition bomb expends itself on a 
rail target. The technique of dropping bombs by parachute 
permits the B-26 bombers to get away before the explosion, 
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MECHANIZATION. GI faces (up- 
per left), show their reaction to a 
Special Services show in a rest 


area behind the lines. LOWER 
LEFT. Men of the Eighth Army 
put their 155-mm_ self-propelled 
gun into action against Chinese 
Communist troops. Marines (upper 
right) advance across an open 
field with a tank as protection. 
With big guns and heavy armor 
it stands ready to silence enemy 
emplacements. LOWER RIGHT. 
These men of Company K, 2nd 
Battalion, 65th Regiment, 3rd In- 
fantry Division have tank support 
in their storming of a Communist 
hill position. They are now setting 
up their own defensive positions to 
repel the Red counterattack that 
is bound to come. The heavy 
mechanization of American troops 
afforded them speed in attack and 
strength in defense. In the Korean 
conflict armor on the ground was 
effectively combined with close air 
support by both speedy jets and 
propellor-driven planes to give the 
common dogface the kind of sup- 
port he needed. The enemy in 
Korea advanced only at the cost 
of incredible numbers of dead. 
Human lives were wantonly sacri- 
ficed in the attempt to overwhelm 
and breach the U.N. lines. Such 
disregard for the value of men was 
impossible for the U.N. command. 


TANK SPEARHEAD 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


WAR A MANY SIDED VENTURE. 
UPPER LEFT. Not all soldiers car- 
ry guns and those who do are not 
continually engaged in firing them, 
as is graphically illustrated herein. 
Two finance personnel contemplate 
a problem in high finance. There 
is a mere I5 million in that pile, 
but it fs Korean Won—not Ameri- 
can dollars. At the exchange rate 
of 6000 to I, that amounts to only 
about $2,500. It is waiting to be 
paid to Korean civilian laborers 
for construction work on runways 
at a Korean base of the 49th 
Fighter Bomber Wing of the Fifth 
Air Force. The runways had to be 
kept in good condition for jet 
planes to take off and return on. 
LOWER LEFT. These serious ap- 
pearing soldiers of the Ist Battal- 
ion of the 25th U.S. Infantry 
Division are attending a church 
service somewhere in Korea. UP- 
PER RIGHT. Wherever the Armed 
Forces of the United States go, 
you can be sure that a post office 
will follow shortly. Here is an 
advanced station. LOWER RIGHT. 
These two Marines are not just 
enjoying the sunshine on top of 
a Korean hill. They comprise an 
air controller team directing the 
fire of Marine artillery on enemy 
positions. Artillery fire would be 
of doubtful value without spotters 
to report how accurate firing was. 
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TRAINING SOUTH KOREANS. Part of the job of helping 
to win the Korean War consisted of training the South 
Koreans to form their own divisions to fight the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists. UPPER. ROK (Republic 
of Korea) trainees of the Tenth Corps knock off training 
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to gather on a hillside and watch a USO variety show. 
LOWER. U.S. Army Advisers and ROK commanders watch 
a review of recruits of the South Korean National Guard at 
a training ground somewhere in South Korea. No shortage 
of South Korean candidates is apparent in this picture, 
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WOMEN OF FIVE NATIONS. UPPER. Eight women leaders 
of U.N. groups serving in Korea meet during the celebration 
of the Ninth Anniversary of the WAC. Left to right they 
are: Major Helen Brecht, WAC; Lt. Col. Mary Galloway, 
Army Nurse Corps; Miss Shigliera Tangdone, Turkey; Lt, 


Comdr. Alberta Burk, Navy Nurse Corps; Lt. Francisca 
Von Der Plas, Holland; Miss Prayong Aranjakananda, Siam; 
Miss Stell Kokritelli, Greece; and Major Shirley Temple, 
Air Force. LOWER. Another view of the South Korean 
National Guard recruits practicing the intricacies of drill. 
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SALUTE TO THEIR FALLEN COMRADES. UPPER. Men of 
the 24th Infantry Division stand at attention, with the Ameri- 
can and Division flags displayed, while a 48-gun salute is 


fired as a measure of tribute to men of the 24th Division 
who have died while fighting in Korea. LOWER. One of 
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the newer 3.5 rocket launchers or, bazookas momentarily 
turns night into day as it is discharged by men of the 2nd 
Infantry Division. This is a larger model than those used 
in World War II, and was designed to stop the Russian- 
made large tanks used by the North Korean Communists. 


WHITE PHOSPHOROUS 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. Enemies cannot be seen in the dark 
and since the Communists were fond of night attacks U.N. 
forces had to be prepared for them. UPPER. A white 
phosphorus shell (which has the dual purpose of incendiary 
and flare) bursts in front of a machine gun post of the Ist 
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Marine Division on the Korean front. LOWER. Members of 
the French Battalion attached to the 23rd Inf. Reg. of the 
2nd U.S. Inf. Division act as forward observers to report on 
the direction and effect of shell fire. Two field communica- 
tion devices are available should enemy fire silence one, 
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MARKSMAN 


LIKE A FLASH OF LIGHT. UPPER LEFT. While one F-80 
Shooting Star jet of the 49th Fighter Bomber Wing of the 
Fifth Air Force takes off, two others loaded with 500 pound 
bombs stand ready to follow. LOWER LEFT. A long line 
of additional Shooting Stars are ready to take off and bomb 
Communist targets. ABOVE. Amid the vast expanse of a 
B-29 Superfort, Cpl. Bill Beach, credited with downing two 
MIG-I5 jets, inspects his guns prior to another mission. 
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DESTROYING ENEMY SUPPLIES. A B-26 Invader light 
bomber of the 452nd Bomb Wing of the Fifth Air Force has 
just spread havoc over this Red rail yard at Masan-ni in 
North Korea. At the right, a tank of napalm has drenched 
a stockpile of supplies on a loading platform; at the left, 
rockets and 50 caliber bullets have pierced freight cars 
and started them blazing. Frequent strikes like this kept the 
Reds from launching any further large-scale offensives, 
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A BADLY CRIPPLED RAILHEAD. Another view of the 
marshalling yard at Masan-ni, North Korea, after B-26 
Invaders of the 452nd Bomb Wing had unloaded all their 
weapons of destruction. Rockets delivered the Sunday punch, 
knacking freight cars off the tracks and setting them afire. 
Most stockpiles were freated initially to napalm bombs, and 
then strafing passes with bullets thoroughly worked over the 
entire area for anything that had not previously been hit. 
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HOLDING THE LINE 109 


VICTORS AND VANQUISHED. UPPER LEFT. American 
infantry along with truckloads of supplies assemble prepara- 
tory to moving up to a new position somewhere in Korea. 
LOWER LEFT. Chinese Red prisoners rest following their 
capture. Shortly they will be moved back to POW camps. 
ABOVE. A group of American infantrymen, armed with 30 
caliber machine guns and 57-mm recoilless rifles, perch on 
a hill ready to fire on enemy troops as soon as spotted. 
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RAISING THE STARS AND STRIPES. After the initial 
Chinese Communist drive was halted and U.N. forces had 
pushed the enemy back to about the 38th Parallel, talk of 
a ''Cease-fire’’ was started and the war resolved at times 
into minor patrol action and the assault and capture of 
hills and peaks. Here an American patrol of eight men 
raises the American flag as emblematic of their capture and 
eccupation of the hill which had been their objective. 


LOADING-UP 


ALL ABOARD TO MOVE OUT. During the first year of the 
Korean war, while armies swept back and forth in rapid 
fashion, tanks usually led the advances. Later, when the 
front was more or less stabilized along the 38th Parallel and 
both sides were well supplied with tanks, their importance 
diminished slightly. ABOVE. Marines of the First Marine 
Division clamber aboard a tank to ride forward to a new 
front line position not far from the 38th Parallel in Korea. 
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SINGLE FILE 


NEW WEAPONS AND REINFORCEMENTS. The soldiers 
of various U.N. contingents sent to Korea had to learn the 
use of new type weapons. UPPER LEFT. An anti-tank team 
from the Ethiopian Battalion practices with the 52-mm re- 
coilless rifle at the U.N. Replacement Center. LOWER 
LEFT. Muddy roads following a seasonal downpour slow 
up American infantry. ABOVE. A long line of American 
Gls trudge around rice paddies to reach a new hill position, 
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DAY AND NIGHT BOMBING. UPPER. Big B-29 Super- 
forts of the 307th Bomb Group, based on Okinawa, taxi out 
to start on the long flight to North Korea for a strike against 
the Communists. LOWER. Early in the Korean War the 
Reds were safe at night from American tactical bombard- 
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ment; thus they were accustomed to move men and supplies 
under cover of darkness. Subsequently the Fifth Air Force 


began sending C-47s loaded with flares to drop over enemy 
positions, so hard-hitting light bombers (like this B-26 
shown leaving its base in Japan at dusk) could bomb them. 


HEALTHY APPETITE 


THREE WHO ARE THROUGH FIGHTING. UPPER. Some 
of the Chinese who surrendered were quite lucky, as was 
this one, for the American Army medics omnipresent at the 
front lines not only cared for American wounded but for the 
Communist prisoners as well, This prisoner's leg wounds 
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have been treated and he lies on a stretcher enjoying 
American canned rations. LOWER. An American infantry- 
man, Pfc. Robert N. Kelly of Englewood, Colorado, takes 
no chances as he brings back two Chinese Communist 
prisoners captured during the prolonged fighting in Korea, 
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AMERICAN GENERAL DECORATED. ABOVE. President 
Syngman Rhee pins Korea's "Military Order of Merit with 
Silver Star'' on Major General Edward J. Timberlake, vice 
commander of the U.S. Fifth Air Force. UPPER RIGHT. A 
group of Korean orphans attend a party aboard a Navy 
hospital ship docked in a Korean port. LOWER RIGHT. 
Two of the youngest orphans at the party are held by a 
machinist mate while a Navy nurse feeds them ice cream. 
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AMMUNITION—MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL. ABOVE. 
U.S. Army infantrymen are busily engaged in carrying am- 
munition to the top of a small peak for the 57-mm recoilless 
rifle (shown at left of the photograph) set up for a sup- 
porting thrust against enemy emplacements on the Korean 
front. Empty shellcases are strewn about in the foreground. 
RIGHT. Here Navy Chaplain Samuel Sobel is conducting 
Jewish services for Leathernecks of the First Marine Division, 
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THE SECOND YEAR: 


WINTER, I95I-1952 


By General Matthew B. Ridgway 


November 1951 


The enemy remained on the defensive on the 
central and eastern fronts during the period. 
However, action on the western front included 
an increase in local enemy aggressiveness. Hostile 
patrol actions and local small-scale probing at- 
tacks along the entire battle line were almost 
entirely limited to the hours of darkness. Enemy 
action during daylight hours consisted principally 
of interception of U.N. patrols. The relief of ex- 
hausted enemy units continued. For the first time 
in six months, the enemy found it necessary to 
draw on his reserves in the west to replace several 
battered units in the central sector. 

On the western front from 2 to 8 November the 
enemy displayed his greatest degree of aggres- 
siveness in recent months. In one case a hostile 
division supported by approximately two armored 
battalions launched night attacks against U.N. 
positions in the Kigong-Otan area. Similar at- 
tacks, but in lesser strength, were made in the 
Chudong and Sagimak areas. Although the at- 
tacking enemy in several instances secured initial 
advantages, he was unable to exploit his gains. 
The enemy's employment of armor was cautious; 
he took care to avoid close engagements with 
U.N. armor. 

The Kigong area remained the site of the most 
aggressive enemy action [during the second half 
of the month], with armor-supported enemy units 
making repeated attempts to seize forward U.N. 
positions. During the latter part of the period, 
the enemy drew on additional local reserves to 
continue these efforts, but despite the persistence 
of the enemy actions and initial gains which he 
made during several of his attacks, the period 
ended with all U.N. positions intact. 

On the central front principal enemy activity 
centered in the Kumsong area, and on the eastern 
shoulder of the recently U.N.-created Kumsong 
salient southwest of Talchon. In the former area 
the enemy's attention was directed toward in- 
tercepting U.N. infantry and armored patrols. 
Newly laid anti-tank minefields, newly constructed 
anti-tank obstacles and artillery fire were utilized 
against U.N. patrol efforts. Southwest of Talchon 
the enemy unsuccessfully made almost nightly 
attempts to resecure recently lost positions. 

[The last two weeks of November] saw action 
on the central front highlighted by a U.N. attack 
on a seven-mile front in the Talchon area. By the 
end of the second day of this attack (18 Nov.), 
all objectives had been secured, thus moving the 
battle line northward about two miles in this 


sector. The attack apparently took the defending 
enemy units by surprise, as evidenced by the 
relatively large number of prisoners captured 
and the large number of casualties inflicted on 
enemy elements defending this narrow portion of 
the front. The enemy was unable to react in any 
appreciable strength until after the conclusion of 
the U.N. advance. Thereafter, the enemy made 
numerous unsuccessful attempts to retake posi- 
tions in this area. 

Numerous patrol clashes and several enemy 
efforts to secure dominating heights characterized 
the action on the eastern front. U.N. elements 
attacked and gained the sole remaining height 
dominating Kosong from the south. Limited enemy 
efforts to retake this objective and other local 
enemy attempts to secure positions southeast of 
Tupo were unsuccessful. The enemy's most deter- 
mined patrol-interception efforts occurred in the 
area south of Tupo, where he employed anti-tank 
measures of all types in an effort to reduce the 
damaging effect of U.N. armored patrols. 

Air-to-air duels between U.N. jets and enemy 
MIG-15 interceptors continued as the highlight of 
the air war. MIG opposition was encountered 
daily [during the first two weeks of the month] 
when the weather was good and revealed that 
enemy tactics, aggressiveness, and state of train- 
ing varied considerably. On many occasions the 
MIGs appeared to avoid aerial combat even 
under favorable conditions while on other occa- 
sions large formations broke to the attack in an 
orderly and aggressive manner. The quality of 
the Communist pilots varied radically, sometimes 
being reported as equivalent to that of student 
pilots, while at other times the superior aerobatics 
performance of MIGs indicated that they were 
flown by pilots who are experienced and compe- 
tent. 

Despite border restrictions, superiority in num- 
bers and the ability of the Communists to choose 
the time and place for attack, U.N. fighter kills 
continued to out-number those of the enemy by 
better than three to one. During the 15-day 
period [1-15 November] U.N. pilots destroyed 
seven MIGs and damaged 21. F-86 aircraft were 
responsible for the majority of these victories; 
F-84 Thunder jets, F-80 Shooting Stars, and 
Meteor-8 jets of the Royal Australian Air Force 
accounted for the remainder. During the [last] 
two weeks U.N. pilots shot down nine MIG-I5 
interceptors and damaged 23 others in air-to-air 
battles. On 30 November U.N. jets shot down 
nine conventional enemy aircraft in a single en- 
gagement, 


WINTER, 1951-1952 


December 1951 


There were few significant military develop- 
ments and no major changes in troop dispositions 
along the line of contact during the period. 
Both sides continued routine reconnaissance pa- 
trolling. The enemy remained alert, and appeared 
determined to intercept all U.N. patrols. He also 
made numerous small scale probing attacks, all 
of which were promptly repulsed. 

Strong U.N. Command security elements scored 
significant successes against guerillas during the 
current period. The bulk of the 7,500 to 10,000 
bandits and Communist-dominated partisans op- 
erating in the Republic of Korea have long been 
concentrated in the more inaccessible mountain 
regions in the extreme southwest of the Korean 
peninsula. Although not a serious impediment 
to logistic or front line military operations, these 
forces have constituted a serious problem to 
internal administration, and are extremely preju- 
dicial to the maintenance of civil order. Because 
of a recent flare up in the activity of these bands, 
it was decided to launch a determined military 
effort to eliminate the guerilla menace. Accord- 
ingly, strong ROK forces were deployed into 
southwestern Korea to seek out and destroy all 
dissident elements. To date, this effort has been 
very successful. From | to 12 December, 2,500 
were killed or captured. Increasing numbers of 
guerrillas are surrendering and the remainder 
have retreated farther into the mountains to avoid 
destruction. . 

On the western front U.N. patrols encountered 
strong opposition from forward Chinese Com- 
munist combat elements. Rapid and aggressive 
enemy counter-action resulted from attacks by 
U.N. raiding parties. Despite the resolute resist- 
ance offered to U.N. patrols these actions often 
resulted in the withdrawal of the enemy unit en- 
gaged. Most frequent patrol contacts on this 
front were effected in Sagimak area. On 18 
December the Sagimak area was also the site of 
one of the heaviest enemy attacks of the period. 
An enemy battalion made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to pierce U.N. outpost positions. A simi- 
lar attack which met with only slight initial suc- 
cess occurred in the Punji area on 28 December. 

Battle action on the central front resembled 
that of the western front. The Sutae area was 
the site of the most frequent patrol encounters. 
Anti-tank mines along the approaches to enemy 
positions at times hindered the movement of 
U.N. armored patrols. With the exception of a 
relief of an enemy division in the Pyongyang area 
by local reserves, the disposition of enemy units 
remained unchanged. 

Except for the Mulguji area, action on the 
eastern front followed the same pattern of ag- 
gressive patrolling by both sides. Between 25 
and 28 December enemy units up to battalion 
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strength made repeated night attacks against 
U.N. positions in the Mulguji area. Initial slight 
enemy gains resulted in the stubbornly contested 
and successful counter-actions fought in rugged 
snow-covered terrain. 

Snow, heavy seas, and poor visibility character- 
ized the Korean weather during the last two weeks 
of December. In spite of unfavorable conditions 
U.N. Command surface and Naval Air Forces 
maintained a "steel curtain" along both coasts of 
North Korea concentrating the heaviest attacks in 
Central Korea. Shells and rockets were delivered 
around the clock in supporting fire at the battle 
line; interdiction firing at Kojo, Wonsan, Hung- 
nam, Songjin, and Chongjin on the east coast; and 
harrassment firing on enemy troops and supplies 
in the Chinnampo, Haeju and Han River areas on 
the west coast. Heavy damage and many person- 
nel losses were inflicted on the enemy by these 
incessant bombardments. 

Aircraft of Far East Air Forces and attached 
U.N. units continued to search out and destroy 
targets throughout North Korea. An average of 
885 sorties per day were flown in the execution 
of this mission. 

Night intruder aircraft, aided by moonlight, 
have destroyed or damaged 50 locomotives in the 
[last] I5 nights. Target of opportunity strikes 
by armed reconnaissance, interdiction, and night 
intruder aircraft are estimated to have accounted 
for 550 enemy troops killed, 1,000 store houses 
destroyed and damaged, 560 rail cars destroyed 
and damaged, and 2,550 vehicles destroyed as 
well as many other miscellaneous targets. 

Enemy opposition to deep penetration by 
U.N. aircraft is increasing in intensity. In the 
area north and west of Pyongyang large numbers 
of MIG-I5 fighters were seen by the U.N. pilots 
whenever the weather was favorable for flying. 
During the [first fifteen days of the month] 2,350 
enemy jet aircraft were observed; U.N. fighters 
shot down 29 and damaged at least 28 more. 
[On] 5 December Far East Air Forces aircraft 
sighted 310 MIG-15's. A new high of 360 enemy 
aircraft [was] observed on 29 December. 


January 1952 


Fighting in the Punji area was heavy as con- 
trasted to the patrol activity along the remainder 
of the Western front. U.N. elements attacked on 
3 January to complete the restoration of outpost 
positions which had been lost as a result of an 
enemy attack on 28 December. Five days of al- 
most constant fighting were required to drive the 
numerically equal defenders from these positions. 
The immediate committment of two additional 
enemy regiments to a daylight counterattack 
forced the U.N. elements from the disrupted 
positions. It is estimated that approximately 
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3,000 casualties were inflicted on the enemy units 
during the course of this action. 

U.N. Command-initiated patrol clashes con- 
stituted the major portion of ground action on 
the central and eastern fronts. Hostile action was 
limited to infrequent patrols and probes during 
the hours of darkness by small enemy groups. The 
number of small-unit actions on these fronts 
showed a decrease, due largely to the weather 
conditions which adversely affected ground oper- 
ations in the more mountainous parts of the battle 
line. 

U.N. Naval forces operating in the Sea of 
Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Korea 
expended ammunition at a higher rate during 
the closing weeks of January than the maximum 
rate during World War Il as the blockade and 
patrol ships shelled major coastal transportation 
hubs and enemy positions at both ends of the 
battle line with a nearly continuous barrage of 
naval artillery fire. Coastal rail and highway 
routes and bridges were cut repeatedly by night 
and day attacks aimed at preventing the enemy 
from improving his position with respect to sup- 

lies. 

; Air-to-air fighting between Communist MIG- 
15 interceptors and friendly fighters was again 
spotty. More than 2,000 MIG sorties were ob- 
served [in the last two weeks of January]; how- 
ever, only a fraction of this number were actually 
aggressive enough to seek combat with U.N. air- 
craft. Although usually outnumbered, formations 
of U.N. aircraft destroyed or damaged 31 MIGs 
while flying counter air sweeps deep into enemy 
territory. The heaviest day of air-to-air activity 
was 25 January when friendly pilots destroyed ten 
and damaged four of the 297 MIGs sighted. 
Three of the kills were achieved by pilots who 
were flying air cover for an unarmed helicopter 
engaged in the rescue of a friendly pilot who had 
crash-landed deep in enemy territory. 


February 1952 


Hostile forces were moderately active in re- 
connaissance patrolling, particularly on the east- 
ern front. The enemy was very prompt in mount- 
ing effective resistance to U.N. combat patrols on 
all parts of the front, and generally intercepted 
reconnaissance patrols within two miles of the 
U.N. main line of resistance. 

Although local in nature, the severest conflict 
along the battle line took place in the Talchon 
area of the central front. The contest began on 
14 February, when U.N. Command elements were 
forced to withdraw from an outpost position 412 
miles southeast of Talchon as a result of two en- 
emy attacks. The position was restored by im- 
mediate counteraction of 15 February. An enemy 
daylight attack against this same position on the 
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following day was unsuccessful. Employing an in- 
creased strength of two companies supported by 
artillery and mortar fire, the enemy retook the 
position on 17 February. The following day U.N. 
Command Forces, in a day-long attack, success- 
fully drove the enemy back despite heavy resist- 
ance. On 19 February, however, the enemy again 
forced U.N. Command elements to relinquish the 
position. With the exception of this action, en- 
emy aggressiveness on the central front consisted 
of a small number of ineffective probes. 

Hostile guerilla elements suffered more than 
500 casualties through death or capture, in a 
series of small-scale conflicts with U.N. Command 
security forces. The dissident forces in rear areas 
have been so seriously. reduced in the anti-guer- 
rilla campaign during the past ten weeks that 
they no longer constitute a significant menace 
to rear-area military installations. However, they 
retain a limited capability to sporadically harass 
military lines of communications unless closely re- 
strained by rear-area security forces. 

The appearance of an increased number of en- 
emy sampans and small craft, attempting to run 
the tight coastal blockade, furnished lucrative 
targets for bombardment by the U.N. ships and 
planes. During the week 18-24 February, 175 of 
these craft were sunk or damaged. Contributing 
heavily to this total was an enemy attempt to in- 
vade a friendly-held island. This assault was shat- 
tered by a combination of naval gunfire and alert 
beach fighting, and the invasion force, estimated 
at approximately 300 men, was routed with heavy 
personnel losses. 

An experiment in helicopter evacuation of 
wounded direct from front-line aid stations to a 
hospital ship especially equipped with a landing 
platform, and lying just off the coast, was com- 
pleted. The experiment proved highly successful 
in that it reduced the time transpiring between 
the receipt of a wounded patient and treatment 
in a fully equipped hospital. This enabled medical 
personnel to increase the percentage of lives 
saved among combat casualties. 

[During the first half of the month] U.N. pilots 
reported the sighting of 1,645 enemy jets in 
northwest Korea. More than 400 of these sightings 
resulted in air-to-air encounters with the protec- 
tive force of F-86 Sabre jets accounting for 29 
MIGs destroyed or damaged. [From 16 to 29 
February] jet fighters of the Communist Air 
Defence system were consistently more active 
than during any previous period. No fundamental 
changes were observed, however. MIG-1I5's usu- 
ally flying in large formations, were seen over 
North Korea on all but three days. It is estimated 
that an aggregate of 1,900 MIG-1I5 sorties were 
observed, and that of this number, 200 engaged in 
combat with U.N. aircraft. These air-to-air en- 
counters resulted in the loss to the enemy of 12 
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aircraft destroyed and 12 damaged, while the 
U.N. forces suffered no losses and only one air- 
craft damaged. Typical of the increased enemy 
air activity was the sighting of 389 MIGs by U.N. 
pilots on 19 February. This represented a new high 
in the daily sightings of enemy aircraft. 


1-15 March 1952 


Utilizing his strongly prepared positions, which 
are constantly being improved, the enemy of- 
fered determined resistance to the numerous U.N. 
raids and patrols. 

Hostile forces limited their activities to spo- 
radic and widely scattered probing efforts against 
U.N. forward positions during the hours of dark- 
ness. The largest unit thus employed by the en- 
emy was a battalion. Although none of these 
small-unit actions were of major military signifi- 
cance, they did serve to outline the disposition 
and attitude of forward enemy units. A noteworthy 
addition to enemy activity occurred on the east- 
ern front when hostile forces disseminated propa- 
ganda leaflets by air-bursting artillery and mortar 
shells. There was no diminution in the enemy's 
capabilities during the period. Enemy troop dis- 
positions and front lines remained static. 

Hostile contact on the western front, as else- 
where, was inaugurated in the main by aggressive 
U.N. patrols and raids. In one such raid on 2 
March, U.N. elements in the Kigong area forced 
the withdrawal of a small enemy unit after a four- 
hour battle. Raids were also conducted in the 
Mabang and Sagimak areas, but the enemy forces 
successfully defended their positions. Enemy-initi- 
ated action on the western front was limited to 
small exploratory attacks against U.N. forward 
positions during the hours of darkness. In four 
such actions U.N. elements made brief with- 
drawals from outpost positions, but these posi- 
tions were restored by prompt counter action. 

Action of the central and eastern fronts re- 
sembled the pattern of activity in recent periods. 
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The only exception occurred on 12 March when 
the enemy, in a momentary display of aggressive- 
ness, launched an unsuccessful battalion-strength 
attack against U.N. positions in the Tupo area. 

Generally unfavorable weather over north- 
eastern Korea failed to interrupt the assaults of 
U.N. carrier aircraft against Communist supply 
routes in North Korea as jet and propeller driven 
airplanes attacked enemy logistical facilities with 
an average of 107 sorties a day. 

East coast rail lines in enemy territory bore the 
brunt of the carrier-launched attacks during the 
period.. On 7 March a known headquarters and 
barracks area was attacked with excellent results. 

U.N. interceptor aircraft again demonstrated 
their ability to gain temporary air superiority over 
the defending MIG-I5 interceptors. Northwest 
Korea from the Yalu south to Pyongyang was the 
scene of air-to-air encounters involving 323 MIGs, 
of which 23 were shot down and 21 damaged. No 
U.N. aircraft were lost as a result of these en- 
gagements. 

Night intruder operations of U.N. light bombers 
and night fighters were again directed at motor 
transport and railway traffic along the enemy's 
main supply routes. Bright moonlight during most 
of the period permitted trucks to drive without 
lights, thus making them difficult to locate and 
attack. Despite this handicap many motor ve- 
hicles were reported destroyed. 

The heaviest commitment of fighter-bombers 
was against the enemy's northwest rail network 
and its associated rolling stock. Enemy anti-air- 
craft and small arms fire continued to offer heavy 
opposition to these attacks and caused some dam- 
age and loss. 

Although high-performance enemy interceptors 
frequently operated in the "rail cut" areas, the 
U.N. fighter-bombers were well protected by 
friendly flights of interceptors which provided 
escort and cover and which succeeded in all in- 
stances in preventing the MIGs from attacking 
the fighter-bombers. 
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AN ATTACK THAT FAILED. The mountainous terrain situ- 
ated near much of the course of the 38th Parallel made it 
difficult for either side to advance quickly in large-scale 
offensives. Numerous ridges and peaks made it possible for 
small forces of soldiers to hold off enemy attacks until re- 
inforcements could be brought up. One side would capture 
a peak and then the other side would recapture it. ABOVE. 
Under cover of machine gun and small arms fire this pla- 
toon of L Company of the 7th RCT of the 3rd Infantry 
Division makes a cautious advance across ridges. They did 
not progress very far before they came upon the Commu- 
nists, and after a fierce hand grenade battle, the Americans 
were forced to retire. UPPER LEFT. Nationally renowned 
lady press correspondent May Craig, from Portland, Maine, 
offers candy and gum to two small Korean children who are 
rather dubious about such strange and unaccustomed gifts. 
LOWER LEFT. A 13 year old Korean boy, who was seriously 
wounded by a hand grenade thrown during a fierce battle 
near his home town, is fed by Capt. ''Toni'' Pagano, an Army 
nurse attached to the 807th Mobile Surgical Unit, before 
being evacuated by airplane to a hospital in South Korea, 
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THE NAVY BOMBARDS KOREA. American command of the 
seas adjacent to Korea greatly facilitated the conduct of 
the war. ABOVE. Looking forward toward the bow of the 
battleship USS Missouri. During the early part of the con- 
flict, as the flagship of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, it fired hun- 
dreds of salvos at the Korean Reds. UPPER RIGHT. The 
destroyer USS Perkins operating off Korea. LOWER RIGHT. 
The battleship USS New Jersey unleashes a salvo at Reds. 


SEVENTH FLEET 
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LIGHTING UP THE NIGHT. The U.S. Fifth Air Force's 
continued bombing of the Reds in North Korea proved ex- 
pensive as enemy planes and anti-aircraft managed to down 
some of our bombers. Nevertheless, this strategy kept sup- 
plies from reaching Red front lines and saved the lives of 
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countless U.N. foot soldiers. UPPER. Inside a C-47 trans- 
port two crewmen drop flares at night to illuminate enemy 
territory and enable B-26 night flying light bombers to 
smash enemy targets. LOWER. A mechanic overhauls the 
engine of an F-80 Shooting Star while his mascot watches. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


THE COMMANDER CHECKS UP. UPPER. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet, who succeeded General Matthew B. 
Ridgway as Commanding General of the U.S. Eighth Army, 
visits a field post near the front and discusses the tactical 
situation with Colonel George Gerhart, left, as tanks nearby 
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move forward into action. LOWER. Two searchlights, oper- 
ated by men of the 92nd Engineer Searchlight Company, 
focus on the performers during a Camel Caravan variety 
show put on for the entertainment of thousands of U.N. 
soldiers behind the front lines somewhere in Korea, 
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OVER THE AIR DROP ZONE. UPPER. A 55-gallon drum 
of motor gasoline tumbles from a Far East Air Force C-46 
Commando of the 437th Troop Carrier Wing. The dry 
river bed is the target area. This vital combat materiel 
was put to immediate use in the tanks and vehicles of Allied 
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ground forces fighting below. Airlanding and airdropping of 
supplies supported the U.N. effort from the start of the 
Korean War. LOWER. After a flak burst blasted most of 
his flap off, this Fifth Air Force F-5! pilot, Lt. Frank Bell 


returned to his home base and made a successful landing. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


BANSHEE OVER NORTH KOREA. UPPER. A "Banshee" 
jet photographic plane of the First Marine Aircraft Wing's 
Marine Photographic Squadron flies over enemy-held North 
Korea on a photographic mission. LOWER. Checking out 
a new camera mount are M/Sgt. Winford McLemore and 
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Sgt. Bernard Nudelman. This new bracket afforded the 
combat cameraman greater flexibility in shooting motion 
pictures of close air support strikes from T-6 "Mosquito" 
aircraft of the 6147th Tactical Control Group. The films 
were used primarily for U.N. intelligence purposes. 
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INITIAL TRUCE TALKS BEGIN. On July 8, 1951, repre- 
sentatives of both sides first met at Kaesong, Korea, to dis- 
cuss an armistice. ABOVE. General Matthew Ridgway, U.N. 
Commander in Korea waves goodby to members of the U.N. 
delegation leaving Munsan-ni for Kaesong. UPPER RIGHT. 
Two of the U.N. delegation are shown with four Communists 
at Kaesong. LOWER RIGHT. Press correspondents surround 
Major Gen, Allen after return of the U.N. delegation, 
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PLANS FOR A MOMENTOUS EVENT. As early as July I, 
1951, the Communists had agreed to truce talks but the first 
meeting was net held until July 8. UPPER. Helicopter pilots 
at Munsan-ni check their maps prior to the take-off for 
Kaesong, while members of the ground crew look on. 
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LOWER. U.N. representatives ride from the helicopter land- 
ing point to the house where the preliminary truce con- 
ference was held. Left to right they are: Communist Colonel 


Kim, Lt. Richard Underwood, Colonel Andrew Kinney, 
unidentified Communist Colanel, and a Communist driver. 
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who were present at the preliminary meeting. LOWER. On 
the other side of the table were these United Nations repre- 


PRELIMINARY TRUCE TALK BEGINS. At the preliminary 
meeting held on July 8, 1951, no high ranking officers from 
sentatives, left to right: Lt. Col. Lee Soo Young of the 


either side were present. At this meeting the time and con- 
ditions of formal truce negotiations were discussed. UPPER. ROK army; Colonel Andrew Kinney, of the U.S. Air Force; 
The group of Communist Chinese and North Korean officers and Kenneth Wu, a Chinese interpreter for the U.S. Army. 
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FIRST U.N. TRUCE DELEGATES. The truce conference 
formally began on July 10, 1951, at Kaesong, with high-rank- 
ing delegates from both sides. UPPER. Three of the U.N. 
delegates arrive at Kaesong in a jeep. Seated beside the 
driver is Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, and directly behind 
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him, Major General Laurence Craigie with Major General 
Paik Sun Yup of the Ist ROK Corps. LOWER. Two of the 
U.N. delegates, Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy and Major 
General Henry I. Hodes, leave the conference to go to 
lunch. General Hodes eyes the armed North Korean guard. 
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THE TWO TRUCE DELEGATIONS. UPPER. The five Com- and its commander, are left to right: Rear Admiral Arleigh 
munist delegates, posing formally at Kaesong, are left to A. Burke, Major General Laurence C. Craigie, ROK Major 


right: Chinese Generals Hsieh Fong and Tung Hua, North General Paik Sun Yup, Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, General 
Korean Generals Nam II (chief Red delegate), Lee Song Matthew B. Ridgway (not a delegate), and Major General 
Cho, and Chang Tyung San. LOWER. The U.N. delegation Henry |. Hodes. Helicopter behind carried some to Kaesong. 
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COMMUNIST CAMERMAN AT KAESONG. UPPER. Two 
American jeep drivers, waiting patiently at Kaesong while 
the truce talks were in progress, pose with amused indiffer- 
ence as a Communist newsreel cameraman "shoots them. 


Note the white truce flags attached to each jeep. LOWER. 
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the United Nations truce representatives stand outside their 
conference tent at Munsan-ni prior to setting out again to 
meet the Communist truce representatives at Kaesong. 
Throughout this phase of the negotiations for an armistice, 
the U.N. delegates shuttled between Munsan-ni and Kaesong. 
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PICTURES PLEASE. The Korean War had been in progress  Munsan-ni to be ready to take truce conference pictures as 


for more than a year when this first move toward peace was soon as such were permitted. LOWER. Two North Korean 


finally arranged. Pictures of such an event were naturally officers, members of a reception committee at the truce 
the goal of all photographers and war correspondents in conference at Kaesong, seated with Colonel Ralph Johnson, 
Korea. UPPER. Fourteen Allied photographers gather at left, and Major Angus Walker, right, smile after lunch. 
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NON-NEGOTIATORS AT TRUCE TALKS. In addition to the 
five official representatives of each side, there were numer- 
ous other attendees at the truce talks at Kaesong. LEFT. 
Three United Nations press correspondents interview a 
Chinese Peoples' Army woman interpreter at Kaesong while 
another Communist listens attentively in the background. 
ABOVE. Three Communist officials pose rather self-con- 
sciously at the scene of the truce negotiations in Kaesong. 
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SCENE OF KAESONG TRUCE TALKS. The truce confer- 
ence officially opened July 10, 1951, but was broken off the 
next day as the Communists refused to allow representatives 
of the press to be present. Moreover, General Ridgway de- 
manded that the Reds withdraw their armed forces from the 
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Kaesong area. These differences resolved, the conference was 
resumed on July 14. UPPER. U.N. delegates set up their 
assembly area 500 yards from the conference buildings upon 
resumption of negotiations. LOWER. North Korean staff 
officers appear about to enter their headquarters building. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS TALKS 


UNOFFICIAL CONFERENCES AT KAESONG. While the 
ten official truce delegates conferred in regular session in 
the conference room, numerous assistants, newspaper re- 
porters, and photographers waited outside and engaged in 
minor conferences of their own. UPPER. Lt. Col. Marcus 


Heskett (right, center), Director of Communications of the 
8th Army, talks with Communist Major Chang (left) via an 
interpreter (center). LOWER. A North Korean WAC Sgt. 
is interviewed by Ben Javier of the Philippine News Service 
at the Armistice Conference site; others stand waiting. 


BRIEFING CORRESPONDENTS ON THE NEWS. 
developments at the truce conference were announced 
officially to the press correspondents. UPPER. Brig. General 
Frank Allen, Chief of Information, GHQ, reads the official 


announcement while the assembled newsmen take notes. 


Daily 
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LOWER. A pontoon bridge was thrown across the Imjin 
River to enable the U.N. delegates and their convoy to 
reach Kaesong. Here part of the convoy is shown crossing 
the bridge upon its return to the U.N. side of the Imjin River 
after the day's conference with the Communists was over. 


BYSTANDERS 
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WAITING—AND WAITING. The truce talks were begun 
with high hopes for an early end to the Korean War, but 
there was little progress. The Communists charged that 
U.N. planes and troops attacked the neutral zone, thus talks 
were again suspended from August 5 to August 10, On 


August 22, the Communists suspended the truce talks in- 
definitely. UPPER. Two American majors, along with an 
impassive Communist guard, wait in the recess area. LOWER. 
Meanwhile, the USS Battleship New Jersey anchors off the 
Korean coast as a Navy tanker alongside refuels her. 
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DUTCH TROOPS IN KOREA. ABOVE. Ambassador H. G. 
Gieben, Netherlands representative on the U.N. Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, watches 
a mortar squad of the Dutch battalion of volunteers at their 
camp at Hongchong in Korea. RIGHT. Two infantrymen 
of a platoon of the 25th Infantry Division hurl hand grenades 
at a Communist position during a small scale attack made 
after the truce negotiations at Kaesong were suspended. 
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TARGET U.S.A. ABOVE. S/Sgt. Carl Toole, a B-29 gunner, 
holder of the Silver Star, Purple Heart, and Air Medal with 
15 Oak Leaf Clusters, completes his final mission in Korea 
and looks toward home and his wife. In two wars he 
totaled 900 combat hours on 13! missions. RIGHT. A group 
of Korean orphans have organized their own band, at least 
that is what it is meant to be, quite unaware of their part 
in Korea's future. Notice some have shoes, others haven't, 
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RAGTIME BAND 
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WAR ORPHAN. ABOVE. "Miss Hap,"' a two-week old 
kitten, whose mother was killed by a mortar barrage, is fed 
canned milk by Marine Sgt. Frank Praytor with a medicine 
dropper. UPPER RIGHT. A flight of F-86 Sabre jet 
fighters swoops across Korea at 650 miles per hour bent on 
downing Russian-built MIG-15 jets. LOWER RIGHT. Like a 
swarm of angry hornets, another flight of Sabre jets gets 
ready to take off for the popular "MIG-Alley" in N. Korea, 
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THUNDERJETS REACH JAPAN. The 116th Fighter Bomber 
Wing, equipped with F-84 Thunderjets, arrived in Japan in 
August, 1951, after a trip across the Pacific aboard two 
carriers and a transport. ABOVE. A crane lifts an F-84 off 
a dock onto a carrier. UPPER RIGHT. Captain Vosseller of 
the carrier USS Sitkoh Bay and Colonel Buck of the I 16th 
Wing inspect flight deck. LOWER RIGHT. Officers and 


men line the carrier deck to get their first look at Japan. 
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END OF THE TRIP. ABOVE. At the journey's end, a crane 
lifts an F-84 Thunderjet off the carrier onto a barge follow- 
ing its crossing of the Pacific to take part in the Korean 
War. UPPER RIGHT. Officers and men of the | 16th Fighter 
Bomber Wing are welcomed by a group of Japanese danc- 
ing girls when the carrier USS Sitkoh Bay docked in Japan. 
LOWER RIGHT. A street scene in Seoul, wherein a Fifth 
Air Force airman stops to buy a set of United Nations flags. 
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MEET THE GIRLS 
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INDISPENSABLE CRANES. Modern warfare with its reli- 
ance upon ponderous machines would be continually con- 
fronted with insurmountable problems were it not for cranes. 
ABOVE. Men of a U.S. Army ordnance maintenance com- 
pany install a new C-4 airplane type engine in a tank re- 
triever for future use in the Korean operations. RIGHT. A 
large mobile crane of the 2nd Transportation Major Port 
(really a movable dock) lifts a smaller crane onto a barge. 
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GENTLY DOES IT 
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PLEASURE TRIP. 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. By the latter part of 1951 there 
were a sufficient number of United Nation troops in Korea so 
that some could be rotated and sent back to the United 
States in time for them to spend the Christmas holidays with 
their families. LEFT. U.S. Marines board an LST at an 
eastern Korean port to go to Japan and thence to the U.S. 
ABOVE. View from inside the LST shown on the opposite 
page, with U.S. Marines coming aboard carrying their gear. 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING BEHIND THE FRONT IN KOREA. 
UPPER. Marine PFC Thomas Hinojosa of Laredo, Texas, as- 
saults a simulated enemy bunker with a flame thrower during 
a training problem. LOWER. Native Korean volunteers un- 
load empty shell casings collected from battlefields for 
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salvage and reuse by United Nations forces. One can ponder 
a long time over this huge dump. Consider how long it 
took to manufacture all the shells these casings represent, 
how much they cost, how long it took to transport them to 
the battlefields of Korea, and how many men they killed, 


NIGHT SHIFT 
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TURNING NIGHT INTO DAY. Since the Communists often 


moved men and supplies under cover of darkness U.N. forces 
had to be on the alert to prevent the maneuvers. UPPER. 


American 155-mm guns blaze away at Chinese Communist 
positions and in so doing almost turn night into day. 


LOWER. Scout dogs were used by battalions of the 5th 
RCT of the 24th Infantry Division in Korea to search out 
Communist bunkers. Here a five-year-old German shepherd 
dog named "Sgt. York" is held on a leash by one infantry- 
man while another acts as guard in a practice maneuver, 


TURKISH SOLDIERS IN ACTION. Another of the U.N. 
member nations to send troops to Korea was Turkey. After a 
period of basic training they saw service in the front lines. 
UPPER. Three Turkish infantrymen, along with a Republic of 
Korea soldier, interrogate a recently captured Communist 
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prisoner. LOWER. Turkish infantrymen ride forward to new 
positions on the Korean front on top of partially camou- 
flaged U.N. tanks. The Turks fought well as evidenced in 
September, 1951, when a Turkish colonel was decorated with 
the coveted Silver Star for gallantry and bravery in action, 


CALLING FOR SUPPORT FIRE 


PHONE TO THE FRONT LINES. If the enemy fire gets too 
hot, just phone the commander for instructions. UPPER. A 
Turkish officer gives his men at the front orders via portable 
telephone, instead of the old-fashioned method of courier. 


LOWER. General James Van Fleet, Commander of the 
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pinned U.S. Presidential Unit 


U.S. Eighth Army, has just 
Citation streamers on the flag of the Netherlands Battalion 


in Korea. The citation was awarded for gallantry in action, 
The Netherlands commander, Lt. Col. William Deeckhout, 
stands proudly at attention beside General James Van Fleet. 
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AND WHEN YOU WRITE... 


TIME OUT FOR A LETTER. ABOVE. A gunner of one of 
the U.S. First Cavalry Division's 75-mm recoilless rifle teams 
uses a lull in the fighting with the Chinese Communists to 
catch up on his correspondence with the folks back home. 
Lack of a desk in his office does not seem to bother him. 
LEFT. Three U.S. Army Signal Corps trouble shooters try to 
find out what is wrong with a defective telephone line be- 
hind the bitterly contested mountainous front in Korea. 
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PREDETERMINED REFUELING 


SUPERFORTS RAIN DESTRUCTION. LEFT. The rail yards 


of Rashin, a port situated far north on the east coast of 
Korea, get a thorough drenching of bombs from B-29s of the 
98th Bombardment Wing. ABOVE. Lt. Col. Harry Dorris in 
his F-80 Shooting Star returns after a 14-hour jet combat 
mission during which a KB-29 tanker aircraft refueled his jet 
eight times in the air without any radio communication be- 
tween the two, to determine feasibility of in-flight refueling. 
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FRENCH SOUNDS BEAUTIFUL TO THESE MEN. ABOVE. 
These four men are members of the French Battalion serv- 
ing with the United Nations forces in Korea and are listen- 
ing to French language broadcasts from French Indo China 
and Australia, during a lull in battle. RIGHT. Lifting a 
whole loaded railroad freight car out of an ocean steamship 
is no trick at all for this huge crane of the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps at a port rehabilitated by U.S. Army Engineers. 
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ROLLING STOCK 
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SNIPER HUNT. Sniping is an integral part of war and us- the latter has small chance to escape. LOWER. A Marine 
ually occurs whenever one side overwhelms the other's posi- | combat photographer seeking action pictures got too close 
tion with a few survivors having a measure of cover. UPPER. to a North Korean sniper and had to withdraw. Safe behind 

these sandbags he found that the sniper had hit his camera. 


A U.S. Marine patrol surrounds a Korean hut in search of 
a Communist sniper who has been holding out. Obviously The bullet hole is clearly visible above his right thumb. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 


A MOST EFFECTIVE SIGN. UPPER. With most Americans 
in Korea just dreaming of the day they would be replaced 
and enabled to go home, this sign at the entrance to a 3rd 


Bombardment Wing air base proved very effective. This 
driver got out to examine it carefully. LOWER. In addition 


to the number of U.N. member nations who sent fighting men 
to Korea, still others sent hospital units. Here Capt. F. 
Subburkishnan (left), a member of the Indian field hospital 
unit, takes down data as a nursing orderly P. Tilari bandages 
the head of a wounded British Fusilier, Thomas Wigg. 
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OFF TO THE ATTACK. Reinforcements were often brought 
up to the front quickly by helicopter in Korea. ABOVE. Here 
a helicopter has. been used to transport a detachment of 
ROK Marines. The first man out of the plane, fully loaded 
with combat equipment, loses no time in getting under way. 
RIGHT. A member of the First Marine Division advances 


with a flame thrower and makes certain no Communists are 
left hiding in that building to infiltrate behind the U.N. lines. 
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LEATHERNECKS ON THE MARCH. When the enemy was 
found to be so.strongly entrenched on a certain peak or 
peaks as to make frontal attack impossible or too costly, the 
solution was to get around him. ABOVE. These two grim- 
faced machine gunners of the First Marine Division were 
landed behind a Communist strong point by helicopter and 
are on their way to set up their gun emplacement. RIGHT. 
Two other Marines watch shellfire from a hillside bunker. 
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JET MAINTENANCE. ABOVE. Framed in the tail pipe of a 
Fifth Air Force F-86 Sabre jet, an aircraft maintenance crew 
of the 4th Fighter-Interceptor Wing carefully hoists a power- 
ful Sabre jet engine into position for installation. RIGHT. 
Capt. Curtis Utterback gingerly fingers the sole remain- 
ing sliver of his shredded F-86 Sabre jet rudder after re- 
turning from a high-altitude dogfight with Communist MIG- 
15 jet fighters over North Korea's famous “Mig Alley.” 
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OPERATION ROCKET. ABOVE. Marine crewmen of a 4.5 
rocket battery wait and watch while helicopters of the 
Marine Transport Squadron fly in both rocket launchers and 
ammunition for their use. UPPER RIGHT. A shot of the ac- 
tual landing which took place a short distance behind the 
front lines in Korea. LOWER RIGHT. Marines line a Korean 
beach awaiting transportation to Japan where they will 
board ships bound for the U.S. under the rotation system. 


ASSEMBLING FIRE POWER 


THE SECOND YEAR: 


SPRING, 1952 


By General Mark Clark 


16-31 March 1952 


Combat action along the battle line continued 
to be minor in nature. Hostile units on the front 
again directed their principal efforts towards turn- 
ing back U.N. patrols. The majority of the patrols 
were used to provide security for U.N. main 
battle positions. Other patrols maintained a 
continuous reconnaissance of enemy positions and 
activities, while patrols of still another category 
were dispatched with the mission of seeking the 
capture of prisoners and by accurately ascertain- 
ing enemy strengths and dispositions, continued to 
constitute a primary source of front line intel- 
ligence. 

The identification of two Communist supply 
installations in the forward area provided the 
targets for a heavy attack by U.N. fighter-bomb- 
ers. The first installation, near Mulgae-Ri, was 
continuously attacked by fighter-bombers through- 
out one day. The second installation, near Hoe- 
yang, was subjected to a similar attack. Detailed 
evaluation of the resultant damage to these two 
installations was impractical because of the clever 
camouflage and wide dispersal of supplies. Many 
secondary explosions were noted by pilots dur- 
ing the attacks. Photographs, taken after the 
attacks were completed, revealed craters and 
fire scars where supply dumps and buildings had 
previously been. 

The air-to-air combat between U.N. and Com- 
munist air forces continued at a high rate with 
a heavy advantage being attained by the U.N. 
pilots. A total of 1,069 MIG-I5's were sighted 
on the nine days the Communists were active. 
U.N. interceptors succeeded in destroying 13 
MIG-I5's and damaging 43 more while suffering 
the loss of one interceptor and damage to four 
more. Of the 43 MIG-I5's damaged, six were 
probably destroyed. U.N. fighter-bombers, in 
conducting their attacks against the enemy's rail 
lines, damaged an additional three MIG-I5's 
while defending themselves from air attacks. 


April 1952 


Hostile forces launched three relatively large- 
scale local attacks against U.N. positions. Except 
for these unsuccessful local attacks, the enemy 
limited his activities primarily to the interception 
of U.N. patrols. The enemy's patrols seemed to 
be confined almost exclusively to the hours of 
darkness and consisted of widely-scattered ex- 
ploratory attacks involving small units of platoon 
size or less. Front lines and enemy troop disposi- 
tions remained unchanged. 


Agressive enemy action occurred on the western 
front when an enemy regiment attacked U.N. 
positions in the Hungwang vicinity. Although sup- 
ported by artillery, the attacking enemy elements 
were able to dislocate only one U.N. Command 
forward position, which was immediately restored 
by counter-action. Another relatively large-scale 
attack was attempted in the Kigong area when 
an enemy battalion made several attempts to 
penetrate U.N. positions. Despite the strongest 
artillery support of recent periods, these enemy 
efforts were totally ineffective. i 

The most prominent hostile action on the 
central and eastern fronts occurred on | April 
in the Yulsa area. In this action, the enemy em- 
ployed a force greater than battalion size in a 
persistent but fruitless effort to penetrate a | 2- 
mile sector south of Yulsa. The hostile units aban- 
doned their efforts and withdrew after 2% hours 
of heavy fighting. This thrust constituted the sole 
departure from the enemy's otherwise defensive 
attitude on these fronts. Forward units, however, 
did not hesitate to maintain generally effective 
resistance to the numerous U.N. patrols which 
continuously prodded hostile front-line positions. 
The majority of these U.N. patrol clashes were 
fought in the Talchon-Nulguji area of the eastern 
front. 

The naval blockade continued along the east 
coast from the line of contact to Chongjin with 
surface units making day and night coastal pa- 
trols. Patrol vessels fired on key rail targets 
along the coast daily. Enemy shore batteries were 
active on eight different days in the Wonsan 
area. In one instance a U.N. vessel received one 
hit on the starboard bow, suffering no personnel 
casualties and only insignificant material damage. 
Prompt counterbattery fire scored hits on the 
offending gun. In another instance, an engage- 
ment was fought between enemy shore batteries 
and friendly surface craft. The battle began when 
minesweeping vessels working inshore were taken 
under small arms fire from Kalma Gak. U.N. 
ships opened fire on these positions and were 
taken under fire by three enemy shore batteries. 
No hits were scored on friendly ships although 
there were several near misses. At Chongjin en- 
emy batteries opened fire on a minesweeper while 
she was checksweeping. Counterbattery fire de- 
stroyed several gun positions. 

PT boats of the ROK Navy made their first 
offensive sorties, striking Hodo Pando on the east 
coast and the north shore of Tadong Man on the 
west coast. Fires were started by rockets and 
40 mm fire. On the east coast the boats received 
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machine gun and small arms fire but were not 
hit. Other vessels conducted inshore patrol and 
blockade missions and assisted U.N. Command 
Forces in minesweeping duties. 

U.N. Air Forces continued their attacks against 
the lines of communication in North Korea. Se- 
lected segments of rail trackage on the principal 
routes were destroyed by light bombers and 
fighter-bombers in round-the-clock operations con- 
ducted to maintain continuous disruption of the 
lines. These attacks were augmented by medium 
bomber strikes against key rail bridges. These 
operations were successful in keeping most of the 
enemy's major rail lines out of commission for 
considerable periods of time. Sightings of enemy 
aircraft in northwest Korea [from | to 15 April] 
were slightly higher than previously reported. 
Twenty-five enemy aircraft were destroyed and 
28 damaged by U.N. interceptor aircraft on 
counter air missions. 

Daily sightings of MIG-I5 aircraft varied. The 
enemy pilots appeared reluctant to engage U.N. 
interceptors in combat. One enemy jet was ob- 
served in the vicinity of Suwon and Kimpo con- 
ducting what was believed to have been a recon- 
naissance mission. Type-15 jet aircraft were ob- 
served periodically and two of these aircraft were 
damaged in aerial combat. The pilots of the type- 
15 aircraft were usually more aggressive than the 
MIG-15 pilots, suggesting that they may be from 
a more highly trained unit. 


May 1952 


Since June 1951, the Communist Prisoners of 
War, instigated by their fanatical senior officers, 
have been trying to wrest control of the POW 
and civilian internee compounds from U.N. au- 
thorities and hinder the proper administration of 
these compounds. Without reference of their 
purported grievances to the Red Cross, the inter- 
nationally recognized supervisory body for mat- 
ters of this nature, the POWs have taken matters 
into their own hands. The POWs have completely 
ignored the articles of the Geneva Convention 
which govern the care, treatment and behavior of 
POWs and civilian internees. The U.N. Command 
has at all times endeavored to comply fully with 
these articles in administering the several camps 
and compounds in Korea. 

The POWs culminated a long series of inci- 
dents, disorders and demonstrations against the 
U.N. Command on 7 May by forcibly seizing 
Brigadier General Francis T. Dodd, U.N. Com- 
mander of Koje-do. It is considered that this 
action was taken primarily to offset the announce- 
ment by the U.N. that all but approximately 
70,000 of the 132,000 POWs would forcibly re- 
sist return to Communist control. The Commu- 
nist POW leaders issued a set of preposterous 
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demands which specified the conditions under 
which Brigadier General Dodd would be released 
shortly after his seizure. To avoid the bloodshed 
and needless killing of the POWs which could 
have resulted from the employment of force to 
release Brigadier General Dodd, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Colson, the Acting Commander of Koje-do, 
acquiesced to the Communist POWs’ demands. 
Brigadier General Colson, without proper author- 
ity, issued a ransom note which has been de- 
liberately misconstrued by the Communists as 
admitting the guilt of the U.N. Command to 
certain Communist allegations of abuse and mis- 
treatment when no such guilt existed. It was only 
after receipt of this note, obtained illegally 
through duress involving the physical threat to the 
life of Brigadier General Dodd, that the Commu- 
nist POWs released their hostage. Commander- 
in-Chief, U.N. Command, immediately refuted 
the contents of the ransom note and pointed out 
to the world at large the unprecedented and il- 
legal methods used to obtain the note. This in- 
cident demonstrates forcibly the extremes to 
which the Communists will go in an effort to 
achieve their ends. 

Brigadier General Haydon L. Boatner, an out- 
standing combat officer with extensive experience 
in the Far East, was appointed Commanding 
General of U.N. POW Camp Number One. He 
immediately put into effect a directive received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, U.N. Command, 
to take immediate steps to seize uncontested 
control of the rebellious Communist prisoners at 
Koje-do. Plans have been formulated for separat- 
ing the Communist POW population into smaller, 
more easily administered groups. 

Enemy action along the U.N. front was minor in 
nature with hostile units directing their effort 
towards turning back U.N. patrolling and probing 
forces. [In the first half of the month] two ag- 
gressive enemy attacks were launched in the 
Kigong Sector on the western front. These actions, 
the largest reported by U.N. units during the 
period, were one-company attacks and were re- 
pulsed. A U.N. company-size tank-infantry patrol 
maintained contact with an enemy battalion south 
of Punji for 11 hours on 9 May. The U.N. forces 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy, damaged 
trenches and other defensive installations and 
forced one enemy platoon to withdraw. 

[During the latter part of May] on the western 
front enemy aggressiveness was more pronounced 
than elsewhere. On 27 May, two enemy companies 
struck a U.N. outpost five miles south-southwest 
of Mabang. The attack was preceded by a 35- 
minute artillery and mortar preparation of over 
2,000 rounds and was supported by fire from 
hostile tanks and self-propelled guns. The hostile 
force vigorously pressed the attack for four hours 
but was unable to penetrate the U.N. defenses. 
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The enemy attempted other unsuccessful probing 
attacks of lesser size against U.N. positions. Such 
attacks were particularly numerous in Sangyong, 
Punji, and Kigong areas. These actions, usually 
of one hour duration or less, were all repulsed by 
local U.N. elements without loss of ground. 

Shore batteries continued active along the 
coast, with increasing frequency and accuracy. 
One U.N. vessel firing on rail yards in the Songjin 
area was taken under fire by an estimated ten- 
gun battery of 75-mm guns and larger. She re- 
ceived eight counter hits and many near misses. 
Two crew members were killed and seven injured. 
In the Wonsan area a destroyer received one hit 
in an hour long duel with shore batteries. In this 
case there were no casualties, and material dam- 
age was light. 

In the areas just north of Hungnam, a destroyer 
and two minesweepers launched their motor whale 
boats which made close inshore anti-boat patrols 
and succeeded in capturing 104 prisoners and 
many boats. In many cases motor whale boats 
also searched out enemy targets of opportunity 
and furnished support for the firing ship. One 
motor whale boat raiding party discovered large 
nets at Singhang-Ni, with the dual purpose of 
harbor enclosure and fishing. They sank 130 
floats, cut all the shore connections and anchors 
and sank the 6,600 foot net. 

[The first half of the month saw] enemy MIG- 
15's sighted on 13 days and engaged on I days. 
Of the 252 airborne MIGs observed by U.N. 
pilots, 19 were destroyed, four probably destroyed 
and eight damaged. The U.N. Command Yost 
three aircraft during these engagements. 

The heaviest aerial fighting occurred on 25 
May when fighter-interceptor pilots destroyed 
four MIGs and damaged one. During the day, 
93 enemy jet aircraft were sighted and 60 en- 
gaged in 16 separate battles. Ten of the engage- 
ments occurred when small groups of Red fighters 
attacked U.N. fighter-bombers on rail cutting 
missions deep in enemy territory. 

The Third Air Rescue Squadron of the USAF 
continued to perform its rescue mission in support 
of the U.N. operations. On 18 May the squadron, 
in two operations, rescued U.N. personnel who 
had been downed within 30 and 65 miles respec- 
~ tively of the Communist air complex of Antung. 
These operations were effected while flying un- 
armed aircraft in the face of potentially over- 
whelming opposition. 


June 1952 


The western front was the scene of frequent 
enemy contact. The majority of the clashes oc- 
curred in the Mabang and Sangnyong areas where, 
beginning on 7 June, U.N. El aehie seized four 
hill masses from stubbornly defending enemy 
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units. The enemy reacted swiftly to his losses. 
For several successive days, usually during the 
hours of darkness, the enemy launched attacks 
in an unsuccessful effort to retake the lost posi- 
tions. The largest enemy effort was made on II 
June when hostile units, totalling a battalion, 
launched a three-pronged attack in the Sangnyong 
area. These attacks were all repulsed despite the 
unusually liberal quantities of artillery and mortar 
fire expended to support these hostile attacks. 

[Later in the month] the enemy made a deter- 
mined bid to regain outpost positions lost early 
in June. Action was heaviest in the Mabang 
area where two battalion-strength attacks were 
mounted on successive days. The first enemy bat- 
talion attack south of Mabang was repulsed after 
a five-hour fight leaving U.N. elements in posses- 
sion of their recently won positions. The second 
attack, supported by tank or self-propelled gun 
fire, was turned back after only 20 minutes of 
fighting during the early morning hours of 17 
June. This series of attacks culminated in a 
regimental-strength attack during the night of 
20/21 June supported by the heaviest enemy 
artillery concentrations of the war. 10,000 rounds 
of artillery fire fell on forward elements of a 
U.N. division. The attack was repulsed without 
loss of U.N.-held territory after a six-hour fight. 

Enemy action along the central and eastern 
fronts was characterized by scattered probes and 
strong resistance to continuous U.N. patrolling. 
An exception was the vicinity near Kumsong 
where, on 18 June, the enemy began a series of 
six attacks ranging from company to battalion 
strength in an unsuccessful attempt to recapture 
commanding terrain southeast of Kumsong. Heavy 
fighting continued until the afternoon of 19 June 
without the loss of any U.N. position. Again on 
21 June two enemy companies supported by heavy 
mortar fire attacked a U.N. outpost in the same 
area without success. On the night of 2 June, a 
U.N. armed patrol boat encountered two enemy 
picket sampans. The enemy crews used false sur- 
render tactics, and as the sampans were being 
made fast for towing, a concealed man tossed a 
grenade into the friendly boat. Friendly casual- 
ties were one killed and two wounded. Of the ten 
enemy there were no survivors. 

U.N. air activity was highlighted by the joint 
air foree-naval attack on 13 vital hydroelectric in- 
stallations in North Korea on 23 and 24 June. This 
represented the largest combined aerial opera- 
tion since the beginning of the conflict in Korea. 
Combined attacks were made against the Suiho 
power plant and three other plants in the Kongo- 
san complex. Each force attacked six other power 
plants in co-ordinated attacks. 

Sufficient information was available to the U.N. 
Command to indicate that these power plants 
were providing direct support to the Communists’ 
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military effort. The generated power was being 
used in the manufacture and repair of military 
equipment and explosives. These attacks, based 
on military considerations alone and conducted 
against legitimate military targets, were designed 
to deny the power plants as a source of power for 
support of the Communist operations in Korea. 

On 23 June simultaneous strikes were con- 
ducted against the power plants at Suiho, Chosen 
and Fusen. The Suiho installation on the Yalu 
River is the largest power plant in the Far East- 
ern Communist territory and is reputedly the 
fourth largest in the world. The power Were, 
was destroyed, transformer and generator units 
were hit and fires were started in many build- 
ings. 

Although the Suiho attack was conducted within 
sight of large Communist air bases, none of the 
enemy MIG aircraft hased thereon rose to chal- 
lenge the U.N. aircraft. U.N. air force inter- 
ceptors provided protective cover throughout 
the re patrolling to the south and east of he 
Yalu River. Two MIGs were observed taking off 
from a Communist base in Manchuria but they 
landed almost immediately without leaving their 
sanctuary. 

On the other side of the Korean peninsula 
the hydroelectric complexes at Fusen, Chosen 
and Kyosen were targets for closely co-ordinated 
and precisely timed attacks of fighter-bombers 
of the U.N. air and naval forces. Large explosions 
and fires were observed in all target areas. 
Surge tanks were ruptured or completely de- 
stroyed and other equipment was damaged be- 
yond repair. 

On 24 June, the U.N. aircraft returned to the 
three eastern complexes at Chosen, Fusen and 
Kyosen to compound the damage done on the 
previous day. All pilots returned to their bases 
safely and only minor damage from anti-aircraft 
fire was reported. On 26 June the Chosen and 
Fusen plants were again attacked, resulting in 
further destruction and damage. 

Although medium bomber effort was held in 
readiness for attacks on the hydroelectric targets, 
the effort was diverted to close support and 
other targets since the fighter attacks were so 
successful. Evidence of the destruction wrought 
by the fighter attacks is indicated by the fact 
that of the 13 power plants attacked, all are 
without doubt unserviceable with the exception 
paseo No. One, which is probably unservice- 
able. 

The bold and unscrupulous attempt of Commu- 
nist POW leaders to embarrass the U.N. Com- 
mand by their capture of General Dodd served 
as a clear indication of the extreme limits to 
which they would go if given the opportunity. 
The rebellious and arrogant hard-core Commu- 
nists had created a situation in which it was im- 
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possible for the U.N. Command properly to dis- 
charge its duties toward the POWs in its custody 
without using forceful measures. Accordingly, 
the Commanding General, Eighth Army, was 
directed to take necessary steps to insure the 
attainment of uncontested control of all POWs 
at Koje-do. 

Careful and detailed plans were made to re- 
duce the density of the POW population at Koje- 
do by spreading POWs into smaller, more sep- 
arated compounds. On !0 June this operation 
started in Compound 76, one of the most violent 
of the Communist installations. Beginning at 
045, and continuing until U.N. troops entered 
the compound at 0615, messages were broadcast 
over a public address system to all prisoners 
advising them of the plan to move them to new 
areas and emphasizing that they would not be 
harmed if they cooperated. When it became 
apparent that the inmates were not going to obey 
the order to form into groups preparatory to 
movement, but instead were openly arming them- 
selves with sharpened spears and improvised 
knives, troops moved in with a show of force to 
begin segregation. 

Using tear gas, U.N. forces advanced to a 
position midway in the compound. Most of the 
prisoners were evacuated without difficulty, but 
in one corner of the compound more than 1,500 
had gathered in a group. Efforts to move them 
were met with stubborn and fanatical resistance. 
By the use of tear gas and concussion grenades 
alone, the mob was finally brought under control. 
No shots were fired. Throughout the entire opera- 
tion, the discipline and self-control exercised by 
U.N. froops were outstanding. Several of the 
POW ringleaders who had instigated previous 
riots were apprehended and segregated. By 0845 
the compound was cleared. Total casualties in- 
cluded one U.S. enlisted man killed and 14 
others wounded; 31 POWs were killed and 139 
wounded. It is significant to note that in the 
heat of the action some prisoners were seen 
attacking fellow prisoners. 

As an indication of the ruthlessness and pre- 
meditated violence which had been planned, a 
survey of Compound 76, which held about 6,000 
prisoners revealed the following: 

Prisoners were armed with about 3,000 spears, 
1,000 gasoline grenades, 4,500 knives and an 
undetermined number of clubs, hatchets, hammers 
and barbed wire flails. These weapons were 
covertly fashioned over a long period of time. 

One tunnel was under construction from Com- 
pound 76 to 77. 

In Compound 77 the bodies of 16 murdered 
prisoners were found. This was the compound 
in which, the day prior to movement, the com- 
pound leader had assured the Camp Commander 
that he would insure cooperation, 
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TROOPS MOVE BY AIR. Large helicopters were also used 
to bring troops up close to the front. ABOVE. This big 
Marine Corps helicopter takes off after landing troops near 
the front lines in Korea. UPPER RIGHT. A squad of Re- 
public of Korea Marines, fully equipped for battle, march 
off after a lift to the front by helicopter. LOWER RIGHT. 
A Marine HRS-I transport helicopter descends to land sup- 
plies, ammunition, and mail for Marines previously landed. 


AIR LIFT TO THE FRONT 
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EXPERT LESSONS 


U.N. FIGHTERS GATHER. UPPER LEFT. U.N. Day is cele- 
brated at Pusan in Korea as a soldier of each nation fighting 
there holds his country's flag aloft. LOWER LEFT. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway greets Col. Gabreski, World War Il 
ace and deputy commander of 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing, 
while General Omar Bradley and Brig. Gen. James Ferguson 
look on. ABOVE. Korean mascot of an Army Signal Corps 
unit gets pointers from Edward Buckley, ex-Notre Dame star, 
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JET PILOTS 


FOUR MIG DESTROYERS. Jet 
planes fly faster and at first were 
harder to destroy in the air than 
propeller planes, but American 
pilots kept learning and as the 
supply of U.S. jets kept increasing 
so did the number of Russian-built 
MIGs knocked out of the air. UP- 
PER LEFT. Naturally many Ameri- 
can planes were hit. Here Lt. Wil- 
liam Todd of the 4th Fighter In- 
terceptor Wing looks at the dam- 
age suffered by his F-86 Sabre jet. 
LOWER LEFT. Major William 
Whisner starts to step out of his 
F-86 on returning from his first 
aerial victory in September, 1951. 
Five months later he downed his 
fifth jet plane and became a jet 
ace. UPPER RIGHT. Col. Harrison 
Thyng waves after his return from 
leading 32 Sabre jets against 
MIG-I5s over North Korea and 
scoring his first victory. LOWER 
RIGHT. Capt. James Jabara, an- 
other jet ace, holds up three 
fingers happily to indicate the 
number of MIG-15s downed in the 
flight just completed. He person- 
ally had shot down one. He subse- 
quently became a jet ace in May, 
1951, when he went on to destroy 
several more before he was ro- 
tated home to the U.S. By the 
time the Korean War ended, 37 
American pilots had become jet 
aces. A few became double aces. 
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MINERS AT WORK. ABOVE. Just as in other wars the 
enemy used mines extensively. Here two Marine sergeants of 
an Engineer Battalion are shown operating a mine detector 
and probing for enemy booby traps. RIGHT. This helicopter 
brought a cargo of more than 500 pairs of winter boots 
which these two Marines are shown unloading near a front 
line camp. Supplies did not have to be placed inside the 
versatile helicopter, but were carried in a net under it, 
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WINTERIZED 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER. Korean winters are ex- 
tremely cold as our soldiers discovered the first winter they 
fought there. They were better prepared for the second 
winter. UPPER LEFT. A Marine tries on his new "thermal" 
combat boots, designed to prevent frostbite in 40-below-zero 
weather. LOWER LEFT. A group of Marines gathers to 
warm up before moving on. ABOVE. Korean children smile as 
an infantryman carries his winter togs from a supply room, 
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FLOATING POWER 


HINDRANCE AND HELP FROM THE SKY. UPPER LEFT. 
B-29 Superforts unleash a concentrated attack on a Com- 
munist supply center. Air interdiction stopped Red traffic, 
but C-119 Flying boxcars (lower left) gave fast logistic 
support to Gl's at the front. ABOVE. Gasoline drums para- 
chuted to an isolated USAF radio station float gently down 
to the inaccessible mountain outpost. Double parachutes 
slow descent of the drums, prevent hazardous explosions. 
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TEATIME 


TAKE A BREAK. While tanks, trucks, and planes often 
transported troops, a heavy filled pack on the back and a 
blister on the foot still formed a part of the ordinary 
fighter's equipment. UPPER LEFT. Heavily loaded Marines 
"take ten’ on their march to the front. LOWER LEFT. 
Accurate U.S. artillery fire sees to it that Red Chinese get 
no breaks. ABOVE. Tea and a cigarette soothe the nerves 
of Australian infantrymen observing a national custom. 
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AFTER MEETING THE MIGS. ABOVE. F-86 Sabre jet 
pilot Lt. Rolker, left, shows fellow pilot, Lt. Robert Smith, 
how he maneuvered to hit the MIG he had just downed. 
Both belonged to the 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing. RIGHT, 
Lt. Chrietzberg in his F-84 Thunder jet of the 49th Fighter- 
Bomber Wing marvels at the close call he had when an 
enemy 60 calibre shell exploded in front of his eyes. Al- 
though temporarily blinded, he nevertheless managed to land, 
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PAVING THE WAY. ABOVE. Infantrymen of the First 
Marine Division take to a rocky hillside in wiping out 
enemy troops who have set up a road block against the 
allied advance. UPPER and LOWER RIGHT. Naval bom- 
bardment, artillery, and aerial attack forced the Reds to 
"dig in" as shown in these photographs of captured enemy 
front line bunkers. Dug into the ground and roofed with 
numerous layers of logs, they were virtually impregnable, 
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RECLAIMED EQUIPMENT 


OPERATION ROLL-UP. At the end of World War II 
thousands of vehicles remained on various Pacific Islands. 
When the Korean War began many of these were hacked out 
of jungles and brought to Japan. UPPER LEFT. Rows of 
salvaged vehicles await repair and reconditioning. LOWER 
LEFT. Factory in Japan where reclamation is in progress. 
ABOVE. Rebuilt equipment ready for service in Korea. More 
than a billion dollars was saved by the salvage operation. 
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HELP FOR THE INNOCENT VICTIMS. No casualty of war 
awakens pity more rapidly than the orphan; for war has 
stolen his most treasured possession, his family. Voluntary 
groups and generous individuals have done much to help 


the suffering children. UPPER. Red Cross Field Director 
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E. H. Hendrickson distributes heavy sweaters (donated by 
a Lutheran church in North Dakota) to homeless, injured 
Korean lads in a U.N. hospital. LOWER. Sergeant Charles 
Isaac stands with orphan Kim Yong in front of the child's 
new home, one of many built for war-displaced children 


MOBILE SURGICAL UNIT 


NORWEGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL IN KOREA. UPPER. The 
operating room of a Norwegian mobile surgical hospital 
close to the front lines. On table in the foreground is a 
Korean with a broken arm, and on the other a British soldier 
with a bullet in his leg. LOWER. Cargo handlers line up 


bundles of supplies to be loaded into C-119 Flying Boxcars 
of the 314th Troop Carrier Wing. Notice that each bundle 


is carefully roped. Parachutes will be attached so the 
bundles can be pushed out of the planes and float gently 
earthward to waiting ground forces near the battle front. 
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TRAINING EXERCISE 


OPERATION SHOW-OFF. ABOVE. Paratroopers of the 
U.S. Army's 187th RCT are seen in various stages of descent 
in "Operation Show-off," a gigantic training exercise in- 
volving Army and Air Force men and equipment. "Flying 
Boxcars'’ and "Commandoes" of the FEAF's 314th and 437th 
Troop Carrier Wings airlifted about 3,000 paratroopers 
from a base in Japan to where the drop was made. LEFT. A 
close-up view of an American paratrooper drifting to earth. 
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TURKEY TIME IS COMING. LEFT. This smiling sergeant 
rides ashore carrying four turkeys in a sling full of supplies 
being unloaded at the port of Pusan a week before Thanks- 
giving Day. ABOVE. Two members of the I 16th Engineer 
_ Combat Battalion of the 8th Army exercise their engineer- 
ing ability in roasting a bird, while the local Korean com- 
munity leader keeps a watchful eye on the proceedings. He 
wears the traditional native white costume and black hat. 
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TURKEY TIME ON HAND. While November brought 
thanksgiving turkey, it continued to afflict troops with mud. 
UPPER. Two Leathernecks, wearing camouflaged helmets 
wage war on turkey with all the holiday trimmings flown to 
the front lines by helicopter. LOWER. Cavalrymen seen 
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here are making the big push. A steep and muddy hill 
has bogged down their jeep and its heavily loaded trailer 
and the men had to get together and shove. In cases like 
this mechanical horsepower had to be replaced by human 
muscle. Here, the jeep is running on 23-horsemen power. 
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WEIGHTY POSSESSIONS 


REPLACEMENTS ARRIVE IN KOREA. UPPER. In line with 
the government's policy of replacing all American soldiers 
who saw front line duty during the first winter in Korea be- 
fore the second winter, these newly arrived Marines land 
at an eastern Korean port fully outfitted with winter cloth- 
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ing. The veteran Leathernecks being replaced were ex- 
pected to be home by Christmas. LOWER. Sgt. Robert 
Whitt of the 300th Field Artillery of the Eighth Army beds 
down for the night in his sleeping bag. Note the neatly 
improvised living quarters with its many decorative pin-ups, 
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FIRST SNOW OF SECOND WINTER. UPPER. Pfc. Charles 
Richardson of the 5th RCT of the 24th Infantry Division 
discovers that the clothes he hung out to dry the night be- 
fore are stiff and frozen as the first snowfall hits that region 
of Korea on November 23, 1951. LOWER. Snow does not 
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bother helicopters thus these well clothed Leathernecks of 
the First Marine Division climb aboard a large transport 
helicopter which will carry them forward to front line posi- 
tions. Although both sides might have wished it, neither 
could stall the bitter cold and stinging snows of winter, 


REDUCING EXERCISE 


YANKEE INGENUITY SHOWS ITSELF. UPPER. It is very 
doubtful that construction manuals contained plans for this 
tramway, but men of Company D of the 3rd Engineer Con- 
struction Battalion, IX U.S. Corps, built it just the same. 
They used discarded parts and machinery, and it was 


powered by an engine from a discarded %4-ton truck. The 
tramway was 1,530 feet long, and in some places rose 200 
feet above the ground. LOWER. A rocket section leader 
of the Seventh Marine Regiment carefully adjusts the sight 
of an antitank rocket set up close to his winter quarters. 
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DESTROYER LOSES ITS BOW. When the U.S. destroyer UPPER. Here the bow has sunk some and is about to break 
"Small" was hit by a mine off the coast of Korea, its bow away, thus the ship's captain had the ship stopped and 
was loosened by the blast and began to shake itself loose, backed away since there was a watertight bulkhead astern 
endangering the rest of the ship. These two pictures were of the break. LOWER. The Small pulls back from its bow 
taken by an amateur photographer among the ship's crew. section which turns over and here is shown about to sink, 


THE "SMALL" GETS SMALLER 


SLOW SPEED ASTERN. Navy ships are built with a series 
of watertight compartments so that if one section is hit it 
can be sealed off and the rest of the ship will continue to 
float. UPPER. Its bow gone, the USS Small backs slowly 
to Japan where temporary repairs can be made, Another 
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Navy ship followed in its wake in the event that the water- 
tight bulkheads did not hold. LOWER. Here a very short 
temporary bow (note front triangular section in lighter 
color) has been fitted onto the USS Small in Japan to en- 
able the disabled ship to return home for permanent repairs. 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


PRISONERS AND ORPHANS. ABOVE. Captured North 
Koreans enjoy a cigarette in the First Marine Regimental 
stockade. LEFT. Army Chaplain William Pelphrey of the 
4th Signal Bn. and a Korean Chaplain are shown with a 
group of Korean orphans outside the Chapel on the 38th 
Parallel. Korean war orphans such as these are being bene- 
fited by various projects organized or supervised by Army 
Chaplains, such as the placing of children in orphanages, 
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SKY KINGS 


A PAIR OF ACES. ABOVE. Sabre jet ace, Major Richard 
Creighton, destroyed his fifth MIG and achieved “acedom" 
in 1951. He was the fourth pilot of the famed 4th Fighter 
Interceptor Wing to achieve this feat. LEFT. Major George 
Davis, Jr., holds the distinction of being the only pilot in 
the Korean War who shot down four enemy planes in one 
day. A veteran of the 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing, he 
destroyed 9 MIGs, and 3 enemy TU-2 twin-engine bombers, 
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MARINE SENTRY. ABOVE. This Marine has a commanding 
view of the snow-covered countryside from a bleak mountain 
outpost of the First Marine Division area in Korea. UPPER 
RIGHT. Personnel of the 17th RCT of the U.S. 7th Infantry 
Division watch a performance of USO Show Unit No. 999. 
LOWER RIGHT. Despite the snow and extreme cold, this 
U.S. Marine Corps shore party battalion continues to work 
on the construction of a concrete pipe bridge in Korea, 
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FIRST AID 


QUICK ATTENTION FOR 
WOUNDED. Countless lives of 
soldiers were saved in Korea by 
prompt medical attention to 
wounds and quick evacuation of 
casualties by air. The hilly or 
mountainous terrain, in fact, would 
have made removal of wounded by 
motor ambulance both slow and 
painful. UPPER LEFT. This scout 
from the 3rd Battalion of the 23rd 
Inf. Regt. of the 2nd Inf. Div. who 
was wounded while on a patrol 
receives prompt medical attention 
from an aidman. In the back- 
ground another soldier helps a 
wounded ROK soldier up the hill. 
LOWER LEFT. Helicopter equip- 
ped with skis to land on snow 
comes down to pick up a wounded 
soldier in Korea. UPPER RIGHT. 
South Korean Service Corps litter 
bearers carefully carry a wounded 
soldier to a waiting helicopter 
which will transport him to an 
Army Mobile Surgical Hospital 
situated close behind the fight- 
ing front. LOWER RIGHT. The 
stretcher is fastened onto a plat- 
form on the helicopter just above 
one of the skis. After treatment 
at the Army Mobile Surgical Hos- 
pital the patient will be trans- 
ported by air to the Hospital ship 
"Consolation" or to a rear area 
hospital. If unfit for further duty, 
he will be sent home to the U.S. 
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WHITE SHIP 


NAVY HOSPITAL SHIP "CONSOLATION." UPPER LEFT. 
Helicopter bearing two wounded soldiers approaches the 
flight deck of the Navy Hospital Ship "Consolation." 
LOWER LEFT. A view of the "Consolation" from the air 
with the Korean shore in the distance. A helicopter is ap- 
proaching the flight deck with a casualty from the east 
central front. ABOVE. A Navy nurse stands ready to start 
the record of the casualty who has been airlifted aboard, 
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RECOVERY ABOARD HOSPITAL SHIP. ABOVE. Shell 
fragments have been removed from this patient's leg and 
presently he will be well on the road to recovery. LOWER. 
Ambulatory patients are fed in the hospital ship's cafeteria. 
Ship dieticians prescribed the proper diets for all patients, 
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and comfortable quarters and immediate medical care were 
provided by the ship's Navy doctors, nurses and hospital- 
men for the men of the U.N. forces. Hospital ships plus 
coordination among all branches of the armed forces pro- 
vided the best medical attention in history of warfare. 


CALISTHENICS 


ROK ARMY TRAINED IN U.S. STYLE. The Republic of 
Korea Army (ROKA), received vigorous training in military 
leadership, modern weapons and equipment, tactics and 
strategy in a school system patterned after the U.S. Army 
model, and was staffed by both American and Korean in- 
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structors. In addition, a large number of ROKA officers were 
given special training in the U.S. Army School System in 
the U.S. UPPER. Students of the ROKA Infantry School at- 
tend the physical training class.) LOWER. Students of the 
Artillery school are instructed at the artillery terrain board. 
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WINTER NO BAR TO FIGHTING. Although there was 
considerably less hand-to-hand fighting during the winter 
months of 1951-1952, air attacks continued whenever the 
weather permitted and artillery blazed away to pepper 
enemy positions, UPPER. A field artillery battalion gun 
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crew has just set up its gun in a new location and is giving 
the Communists on top of a distant hill a brisk time. 
LOWER. Safely down out of sight in a bunker, Lt. Taft Rus- 
sell, a forward observer for the 3rd Battalion, 7th Marines, 
watches the enemy lines through a periscope for activity. 


FORWARD MARCH 


MEMORIAL SERVICES AT REST CAMP. Troops in Korea 
fortunately did not spend all of their time in the front 
lines. They alternated between time at the front and time 
at rest camps in back of the lines. UPPER. Squads of 
Marines at Camp Tripoli, a rest camp somewhere in South 
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Korea, march in formation down a company street to the 
parade ground. LOWER. Members of Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment stand at attention while a firing squad fires a volley 
during Memorial Ceremonies conducted for the Marines 
who were killed while fighting in the front lines in Korea. 
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ABLE TO WALK AWAY 


MARCH OF DIMES. UPPER LEFT.- Even the native Korean 
workers at the-3rd Bn., 5th Marine Regt., command post in 
Korea cheerfully contribute to the 1952 March of Dimes 
drive. LOWER LEFT. Lt. Col. John Kelsey of the Ist 
Marine Eng. Bn. delivers check for $6,846 for March of 
Dimes campaign to Major General John Selden of Ist 
Marine Division. ABOVE. Marine Capt. Robert Petersen 
Janded his Corsair despite a three foot hole made by flak. 
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SNOW FIGHTERS. ABOVE. Sukoshi, mascot of a company 
of the First Marines, thinks the winter parkas the soldiers 
have are just the thing as he takes a ride in the parka 
hood of Sergeant Thomas F. Bowman somewhere in Korea. 
UPPER RIGHT. These are Marine replacements, newly ar- 
rived in Korea, lining up to be assigned to combat units 
at the front lines. LOWER RIGHT. Men of the Fifth 
Marines at Camp Tripoli waiting to be airlifted to the front. 


SNOWS OF TRIPOLI 


NO INTEREST IN THE VIEW. ABOVE. A lineman from 
the 4th Signal Battalion completely ignores the panoramic 
view behind him as he fastens a telephone line that had 
been put out of action. UPPER RIGHT. Two members of 
the Greek battalion fighting in Korea with the United 
Nations forces collaborate on a letter home. LOWER 
RIGHT. Falling rain fails to depress these Greek soldiers 
watching a pig being barbecued somewhere in Korea. 


HALF A SHELTER 
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QUICK REPAIRS, QUICK DESTRUCTION. ABOVE. Far 
behind the front in North Korea were twin railroad tunnels 
used by the Communists. American fighter-bombers wrecked 
both rail lines but the enemy quickly repaired the left one. 
RIGHT. Two weeks later, a U.S. Air Force photo recon- 
naisance plane sent Red laborers (in circles) scurrying as 
this photo was made revealing left hand tunnel has now 
been wrecked and right repaired. Our bombers will return. 
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| SHALL RETURN 
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BRITISH HONORS. ABOVE. The United Kingdom colors 
fly at half mast at a memorial service for the late King 
George VI of England. Members of all British Common- 
wealth units fighting in Korea attended. RIGHT. One of 
the gun crews of the New Zealand [6th Field Artillery 
Regiment serving with the United Nations forces in Korea. 
This regiment was awarded the Republic of Korea Presi- 
dential Citation for its bravery and combat effectiveness. 
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THE THIRD YEAR: 


SUMMER AND FALL, 1952 
By General Mark Clark 


July 1952 


Ais the western front, the much disputed 
U.N. outpost position in the Mabang area 
experienced a three-pronged attack of battalion 
size on 4 July. After a four-hour action, the 
enemy was forced to withdraw. Apparently dis- 
heartened by his earlier heavy losses, the enemy 
made no further attempts [until the latter half 
of the month]. The enemy [then] launched a 
series of determined attacks that culminated in 
the occupation of a U.N. outpost on dominating 
terrain 5% miles southwest of Mabang. The 
battle for the possession of this hill position be- 
gan on the night of I7 July when a reinforced 
enemy battalion, supported by a heavy volume 
of artillery and tank fire, attacked U.N. forward 
positions. The enemy succeeded in occupying the 
hill crest on 18 July after stubborn fighting. 
For the next five days the struggle for the 
ground continued with U.N. elements regaining 
the crest of the hill on 22 July. The position was 
lost again on the same day to another enemy 
force after furious fighting. Hostile defense of 
the crest was determined and effective. 

On the central front action flared in the 
Kumsong sector on 7 July when a hostile company 
supported by 13 tanks attempted a penetration 
of twin outposts southeast of Kumsong. The 
attack was blunted after a two-hour fight and 
the enemy force withdrew. A see-saw battle for 
two outpost positions occurred during the night 
of 8/9 July. The enemy force, gradually rein- 
forced from platoon to battalion strength, finally 
forced U.N. elements from the easternmost out- 
post. 

On the eastern front a comparative lull was 
broken on 9 July when a strong U.N. raid was 
conducted against an enemy position one mile 
northwest of Oemyon. Heavy casualties were in- 
flicted against the tenacious hostile defenders 
during the day-long fight in which U.N. Com- 
mand elements beat back three enemy counter- 
attacks. On the following day, two miles further 
north, two enemy companies struck a U.N. posi- 
tion situated on dominating terrain. The attackers, 
reinforced to battalion strength during the night, 
forced U.N. elements to withdraw. This began a 
vicious battle which continued for three full days. 
During this time U.N. elements succeeded in re- 
gaining the crest of the hill but were subse- 
quently forced again to relinquish it to the en- 
emy. A series of U.N. counterattacks beginning 
on 13 July netted partial control of the hill mass 
which was completely re-secured on 14 July. 


U.N. air operations were highlighted on 11 
July when the U.N. air force, assisted by naval 
air units conducted a massive, co-ordinated at- 
tack on the numerous supply targets and mili- 
tary installations in the Pyongyang, Sariwon and 
Hwangju areas. In well planned and precisely 
timed strikes, the aircraft bombed, strafed, and 
spread napalm on factories, ammunition dumps, 
vehicle parks and repair shops, storage buildings, 
troop concentrations and military headquarters 
buildings. | 

Beginning late in the morning with a flak sup- 
pression mission which softened up the area for 
the main effort, the attacks were conducted in 
three successive waves of fighter-bombers. The 
attacking planes reported numerous secondary 
explosions and fires. 

On 4 July when fighter-bombers were attack- 
ing targets very near the border, 74 MIGs at- 
tempted to block the attack, but interceptors in 
the area prevented all except four of the enemy 


from reaching and damaging the fighter-bombers. 
The day ended with the interceptor pilots re-; 


cording 13 MIGs destroyed and eight others 
damaged. An unusual event occurred when a U.N. 
interceptor scored hits on a MIG plane and then 
flew up in close formation with the enemy jet. 
The enemy pilot shook his fist at the U.N. pilot 
and tried to ram the U.N. aircraft, but did not 
succeed. The enemy pilot then bailed out. 

On the night of 30/31 July, medium bombers 
staged a maximum effort attack on the Oriental 
Light Metals Company, an aluminum alloy plant 
located within five miles of the Yalu River. This 
was the largest attack yet scheduled against a 
limited area target. 


August 1952 


On the western front U.N. elements in a co- 
ordinated air-ground attack regained a hill 5% 
miles southwest of Mabang on | August. This 
outpost, initially seized by the enemy on 17 July, 
was the scene of fierce fighting in late July which 
was interrupted, with the enemy still in posses- 
sion, by heavy rains and floods. 

Later, ground action increased further to the 
south where the enemy in a company-strength 
attack forced the withdrawal of a U.N. outpost 
situated on a low-lying hill 1% miles southeast 
of Punji. Heavy fighting ensued and in the 
following two days the position changed hands 
five times with hostile elements in final posses- 
sion. This Communist gain was nullified by a 
U.N. attack which forced hostile defenders from 
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an immediately adjacent and dominating hill. 
Two battalion-strength attacks, one on 16 August, 
and another on 25 August resulted in heavy en- 
emy losses and failed to drive the U.N. elements 
from their positions. 

Along the central and eastern front the pre- 
dominant action occurred southeast of Yulsa. 
On the night of 6/7 August an enemy battalion 
forced a slight withdrawal of a newly won U.N. 
outpost on high ground three miles southeast of 
Yulsa. An immediate U.N. counterattack regained 
the hill position 1% hours later. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of hostile company-size at- 
tacks all of which were repulsed by U.N. ele- 
ments in stubborn defense. During a single day 
on 7 August the enemy in support of one of these 
attacks fired over 5600 rounds of artillery and 
mortar fire. After four days of repeated failures 
the enemy made no further attempts to seize this 
position. 

U.N. interceptors again demonstrated their 
superiority over the MIG-I5's by destroying 22 
enemy jets and damaging 22 others in the first 
eight days of [August]. After approximately 
four months of reduced MIG sorties, the total 
for the first week in August rose sharply to more 
than 600, the highest since April. The intensive 
aerial battles during the early days of the month 
could possibly be credited to the stepped-up 
offensive air strikes of U.N. fighter-bomber units 
following a period of relatively poor weather. 

The MIG pilots displayed an aggressiveness 
similar in pattern to that of the previous weeks; 
however, their attempts to close with U.N. air- 
craft were limited by an evident lack of pro- 
ficiency. In several instances, MIG pilots, using 
previously developed tactics to position them- 
selves, lost their kills through poor gunnery, 
inept manoeuvres, and overeagerness. [During 
the last two weeks of the month] enemy pilots 
lost some of their willingness to engage U.N. jet 
fighters. Seven Russian-built MIG-I5 aircraft 
were destroyed and 18 damaged. No U.N. in- 
terceptors were lost. 

U.N. Air Forces established a new record effort 
during a 24 hour period on 29 August. Fighter- 
bombers climaxed a series of attacks on Pyong- 
yang military targets and supply areas on this 
date in the operation against the North Korean 
capital. Protection from enemy MIG aircraft 
was provided by U.N. interceptors. The fighter- 
bombers struck in three waves to destroy military 
supplies, industrial plants, troop billets, head- 
quarters buildings, ammunition dumps and vehicle 
parks. The joint effort by Air Force and Navy 
planes was closely co-ordinated to permit maxi- 
mum coverage of all target areas. Prior to each 
strike, anti-aircraft defenses were hit by fighter- 
bombers. 
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September 1952 


U.N. ground forces found the enemy increas- 
ingly active after a three-day lull occasioned by 
a tropical storm. During the night of 6/7 Sep- 
tember, the enemy unleashed a series of attacks 
against several U.N. outposts on each of the 
three fighting fronts. These unusually intensive ef- 
forts met with initial successes only on the central 
front and these were later partially negated. 
Hostile artillery and mortar fire reached 45,531 
rounds on 7 September [and] on 29 September 
the Communists employed a new daily high of 
approximately 47,000 rounds. 

The western front was highlighted by repeated 
enemy attacks against a well-defended U.N. out- 
post southeast of Punji. The aforementioned 
position ably repelled numerous hostile attacks 
during the latter part of August. [Later in 
September] a bitter struggle developed for the 
possession of previously contested outposts in the 
Mabang and Sangnyong areas. Initially a hostile 
force attacked a U.N. outpost six miles south- 
southeast of Sangnyong on I7 September. The 
same outpost was the target for an enemy bat- 
talion on the following day. This latter attack 
succeeded in taking the position, decimating the 
small U.N. defending force. The outpost in the 
action described above is referred to as ''Kelly."' 
Two subsequent attempts to recapture this hill 
position resulted in failure, due to the high vol- 
ume of well placed enemy artillery and mortar 
fire and fanatic resistance displayed by the en- 
emy. A battalion, well supported by tank and 
artillery fire, attacked a position southwest of 
Mabang the evening of 18 September. Friendly 
elements were forced to consolidate their posi- 
tions which allowed the enemy to partially oc- 
cupy the outpost. After being reinforced, U.N. 
elements continued the fight. The situation re- 
mained static until the evening of 20 September 
when a nine-hour attack was initiated which re- 
stored the position to U.N. control. 

On the central front action centered in the 
Yulsa sector where the enemy succeeded initially 
in forcing the U.N. forces to relinquish two hill 
positions. It was during the fighting for posses- 
sion of these positions that the enemy employed 
an unprecedented volume of artillery and mortar 
fire in support of local objective attacks within 
a limited area. On 6/7 September, U.N. ele- 
ments, although forced to relinquish both posi- 
tions, immediately launched several counterat- 
tacks which ended in failure as a result of the 
determination of the defenders and their pre- 
viously unequalled volume of supporting fire. One 
of these positions, a mile and a half southeast of 
Yulsa, was the scene of a bitter battle that ended 
with the enemy still in possession after two days 
of close-in fighting. U.N. elements succeeded 
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in retaking the position on 9 September, only to 
relinquish it again later in the afternoon to a 
sharp and determined counterattack. On 14 
September, the hostile defenders were again 
forced to give up the position to U.N. attacking 
elements. This seizure initiated another furious 
struggle for the hill. The renewed battle which 
followed consisted of several attacks and counter- 
attacks in which the strong point changed hands 
several times. 

U.N. surface craft on the Korean coast manned 
anti-invasion stations from Chinnampo to the Han 
River Estuary in support of the friendly islands 
north of the battle line. Firing on enemy coastal 
positions destroyed gun positions, communications 
and transportation facilities, supply build-ups, 
troop concentrations, and troop billets. Enemy 
shore batteries were active almost daily and a 
number of ships were fired on. While firing on 
enemy rail targets north of Tanchon the ''Cun- 
ningham" received five hits and seven airbursts 
from an estimated 105 to 155 mm. battery. Eight 
crewmen of the "Cunningham" were wounded. 
Damage to the ship was minor and her opera- 
tional readiness was not seriously impaired. Fire 
from enemy shore batteries was effectively sup- 
pressed whenever encountered. 

The first two weeks of September were marked 
by swift air battles between U.N. interceptor air- 
craft and enemy MIG-15's. During these engage- 
ments U.N. pilots destroyed 38 and damaged 37 
enemy jets. [The second half of the month saw] 
22 of the Russian-built jets destroyed and 21 dam- 
aged. These victories established a new record of 
enemy MIGs destroyed during any one month of 
operation. 


October 1952 


The period opened with the enemy displaying 
the same degree of aggressiveness in ground 
operations which he had shown in September. 
The western and central portions of the battle 
line were the scene of some of the heaviest fight- 
ing in many months. This increased battle action 
was precipitated by the enemy during the night 
6/7 October when hostile units of up to regi- 
mental strength struck a total of 40 U.N. posi- 
tions on the western and central fronts in what 
was the largest series of co-ordinated limited 
objective attacks attempted by the Communists 
in more than a year. Many positions changed 
hands, some repeatedly, as a result of this in- 
creased action. [At the end of two weeks] the 
enemy at great loss had taken and still retained 
five of these positions, all of which were outpost 
positions. To herald the opening of this series of 
limited objective attacks the Communists un- 
leashed the largest volume of artillery and mortar 
fire received by U.N. forces. Over 93,000 rounds 
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of artillery and mortar fire fell on friendly posi- 
tions on 7 October. The daily average for this 
period increased to 24,000 rounds per day. 

U.N. forces, in addition to defeating the en- 
emy's vigorous limited objective at all but several 
minor points, continued to employ groups up to 
company size to provide patrols and raiding 
parties for combat intelligence and reconnais- 
sance activities against the enemy. Because of 
the extremely intense action at one point on the 
central front east of Mabang the enemy was 
forced to commit, unsuccessfully, the reserve divi- 
sion of one Chinese Communist Army. 

Enemy aggressiveness was confined to several 
specific locations [in the latter half of the 
month]. The main hostile effort was expended 
against the central front in an attempt to grasp 
key terrain features in that area. The enemy 
pursued his tactics of hurling wave after wave of 
men in local attacks aimed at overwhelming U.N. 
forward positions. The great majority of these 
hostile attacks were repulsed with heavy losses 
to the enemy. Initial hostile gains, when made, 
were almost without exception eliminated by 
U.N. counteraction. Enemy artillery and mortar 
fire were utilized in support of his major attacks 
with an approximate daily average of over 18,000 
rounds of artillery and mortar fire falling on U.N. 
positions during the period. 

The heaviest ground fighting [at the end of the 
month] centered around two commanding hill 
features which were initially wrested from the 
Communists by a U.N. attack on 14 October. 
One of these Ville located on the western edge 
of the contested area has become known as Tri- 
angle Hill. The position after being subjected to 
three days of continued attack was struck by an 
enemy regiment on 19 October which netted the 
Communists the extreme northwestern portion of 
the hill. Several U.N. counterattacks failed to 
regain the lost ground. - The Communists con- 
tinued to attack the remaining U.N. positions on 
the commanding portion of the hill and at the 
close of the period an addition regimental-size 
attack had forced U.N. defenders from the south- 
ern portions of Triangle Hill. 

Counter-air sorties by U.N. jet interceptors 
continued to take a terrific toll of Communist 
MIG air-craft but the destruction claims fell far 
short of the record set during the first part of 
September. U.N. fighters shot down 18 Red MIGs 
during [the first two weeks of the month] and 
damaged an additional 20. Pilots reported that 
the enemy pilots were not aggressive unless the 
odds were decidedly in their favor. 

On three occasions, MIGs made attacks on 
propeller-driven U.N. aircraft operating in the 
Wonsan-Hamhung area. On 12 October, an Air 
Force aircraft on an armed reconnaissance mis- 
sion west of Wonsan was destroyed by MIGs and 
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the U.N. pilot was listed as missing in action. 
These attacks brought about a change in the use 
of U.N. interceptor aircraft. U.N. fighters were 
scheduled on airborne patrol missions between 
the Chongchon River and the Wonsan area. These 
missions were flown throughout the day-light 
hours with four aircraft constantly in the area. 

The series of open acts of defiance which oc- 
curred during the latter part of September at 
U.N. POW Camp 3, Cheju City, housing fanat- 
ical pro-Communist Chinese POWs, were cul- 
minated on | October by a carefully planned at- 
tempt at open rebellion. 

In an attempt to restore order, two platoons 
forced their way into the compound and were 
immediately attacked by prisoners armed with 
rocks, spears, barbed wire flails and other hand- 
fashioned missiles. Divided into three groups, 
the prisoners were fortified behind a partially 
constructed rock wall being built as part of a 
shower house. Total casualties from this incident 
were: 56 POWs dead, 91 injured and evacuated 
to the POW hospital at Pusan, and nine addi- 
tional slightly injured. Nine United States troops 
were bruised by rocks or clubs. 
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The Kumhwa sector of the central front was by 
far the most active. In the prolonged struggle for 
the hill mass known as Triangle, the enemy suc- 
cessfully warded off savage ROK units that 
swarmed back without respite. The enemy was 
able to withstand these assaults largely as a 


_ result of his well-placed defensive artillery fires 


and the commitment of additional reserves to 
bolster the thinning ranks of his rapidly depleted 
units. 

To the east, on Sniper Ridge, ROK troops de- 
fended their foothold against hostile attacks by 
up to and including battalions for the first ten 
days of the period. On || November a strong 
hostile attacking force composed of two battal- 
ions pried the stout U.N. defenders from posi- 
tions on the south slope. Another phase of the 
battle for Sniper Ridge developed in which 
neither side has been able to retain decisive 
control of the immediate area. In daily attacks 
and counter thrusts [throughout the first fifteen 
days of the month] the peak has changed hands 
many times in close combat that has imposed a 
heavy loss in troops and material on the Com- 
munists. [On 15 November] the fighting con- 
tinued with U.N. elements again in possession 
of the southern and dominating peak. 

The Communists began immediate attempts 
to recapture Sniper Ridge after U.N. forces took 
the position on 15 November. Although incle- 
ment weather hampered ground activity toward 
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the end of the [month], hostile forces mounted 
numerous attacks of up to battalion strength 
against unyielding U.N. defenders. None of these 
enemy attacks succeeded in gaining their ob- 
jectives despite ample artillery and mortar sup- 
port. Toward the end of the [month] the Com- 
munist attacks against this position decreased in 
both size and number of units employed. 

A short distance to the east of Sniper Ridge 
is a terrain feature known as Rocky Point on 
which is located another disputed outpost posi- 
tion. U.N. defenders lost this outpost to an 
enemy company on 16 November but subse- 
quently reoccupied it and defended it success- 
fully against repeated small-scale Communist 
attacks. Other hostile probes focused on an out- 
post known as Jackson Heights, northeast of 
Chorwon. This position changed hands several 
times but was held by U.N. elements when the 
period ended. 

U.N. naval aircraft operating from fast car- 
riers in the Sea of Japan struck various targets 
from the vicinity of Kosong to the Manchurian 
border. A surface and air bombardment of tar- 
gets at Chongjin and Kyongsong was carried out 
on 17 November resulting in the destruction or 
damage of many military buildings, a factory, 
power station, and several railroad cars. 

On 18 November, while operating in the 
Chongjin area, three carrier-based Panther jets 
encountered seven MIGs. Four MIGs attacked, 
and in the engagement which followed, two 
MIGs were shot down and a third damaged. 
One Panther jet was damaged but returned safely 
aboard the carrier. 

Aircraft of the U.N. Command continued to 
attack and destroy enemy supplies and equip- 
ment at hundreds of points along the main sup- 
ply routes and in fortified storage areas. The 
medium bombers continued their night attacks 
with the major portion of their efforts concen- 
trated against lucrative targets contained in en- 
emy supply complexes. Light bombers concen- 
trated on the destruction of enemy vehicles and 
supplies being moved to the front during hours 
of darkness. The light bombers also flew several 
daylight formations, escorted by Meteor fighters 
of the Royal Australian Air Force. 

Sabre jets of the U.N. Air Forces destroyed 
[their] 500th Russian-built enemy MIG-I5. On 
16 November the MIGs failed to appear but 
during the next six days the Sabre jets engaged 
the enemy jet fighters daily, destroying 16 and 
damaging Dire MIGs. Such losses apparently 
discouraged the enemy pilots and their momen- 
tary and sporadic aggressiveness declined notice- 
ably. Two more MIG-I5's were destroyed to 
bring the total for the month of November to 
27 destroyed, 19 damaged, and four others 
probably destroyed. 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT AT SEA. ABOVE. This sailor got 
a metal sliver in his eye and is being highlined from a 
destroyer to the battleship USS New Jersey to have the 
sliver removed. Two days later he returned to his ship. 
UPPER RIGHT. U.S. 24th Division infantrymen trudge up a 
hill to take up new positions. LOWER RIGHT. This M-4 
tank hit an anti-tank mine and the tank crew jumped to 
safety. Infantrymen cautiously approach the crippled tank, 
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ALL READY TO GO. UPPER. This Marine, well protected 
against the sub-zero Korean winter, leans against his pack 
and waits for the helicopter to arrive that will transport 
him close to the front lines. LOWER. Row on row of 155- 
mm howitzer shells lie in the cold snow of a Korean valley, 
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awaiting their turn to blast the enemy. This is part of the 
stockpile of the Marine First Ordnance Battalion. Activity 
on both sides during the winter was more or less at a 
minimum as the perpetual struggle against sub-zero tem- 
peratures was more than enough to preoccupy the troops. 


SPOTTING TARGETS 


SPOTTING ENEMIES. UPPER. This Marine Corps observa- 
tion plane, piloted by Major Vincent Gottschalk, is flying 
high over the rugged Korean terrain in an effort to spot 
concentrations of Communists for Marine Corsair fighter- 


bombers to attack with high explosives. LOWER. Somewhat 


relaxed along the U.S. 3rd Infantry Division front, Pfc. Wil- 
liam Fernholtz, left, shaves as Cpl. Frank Morreale fingers 
his rifle while awaiting to go on lookout duty, and Pfc. 
George Chun, a Hawaiian, reads a letter from home. Notice 
the quite elaborate sandbag construction of their bunker, 
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MISS JACQUE II. UPPER LEFT. 
A new record for jet aircraft was 
set January 29, 1952 when the F-84 
Thunder jet ''Miss Jacque II'' com- 
pleted her 1,000th hour in the air 
on combat missions. It was her 
364th mission. The plane, piloted 
by Lt. Bruce McMahan, is shown 
taxiing to her parking space on 
completion of that record flight. 
LOWER LEFT. Lt. McMahan, left, 
talks with crew-chief S/Sgt. Clif- 
ford White after alighting from 
"Miss Jacque II."" Both men are 
members of the 136th Fighter 
Bomber Wing. It was the pilot's 
100th and final flight. UPPER 
RIGHT. View of ''Miss Jacque II" 
with pilot McMahan at the con- 
trols about to take off on her 
record-making flight, that would 
establish her as the first jet plane 
to fly 1,000 hours. Those words 
are already painted on side of the 
plane in anticipation of the fact. 
Lt. McMahan called her "the 
sweetest '84 I've flown."" LOWER 
RIGHT. A Fifth Air Force combat 
reporter (right) interviews the 
ground crew and pilot on comple- 
tion of the historic flight. The 
small red bombs painted on the 
plane's side represent the 364 mis- 
sions completed. "Miss Jacque II" 
was hit by Communist ground fire 
nine times, but on only one combat 
mission was she damaged seriously. 
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FOOD FOR SOUTH KOREANS. ABOVE. Sorghum being 
transferred from a U.S. freighter to a Korean coastal ship 
in the harbor of Pusan. It is being distributed to supple- 
ment rice by the U.N. Civil Assistance Command in Korea. 
RIGHT. Marine Major Norman O'Bryan looks out through 
the 4-foot hole in his wing torn by flak over North Korea. 
This hit by Communist flak occurred on his next to last mis- 
sion (99th out of 100), which came close to being his last. 
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99TH MISSION 
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HAMBURGERS WITH THE 
MARINES. UPPER LEFT. Betty 
Hutton, the scintillating ‘blonde 
bombshell,"’ is shown lunching on 
hamburgers with the enlisted men 
of the First Marine Aircraft Wing 
during a visit to their base in 
South Korea. Later in the day the 
movie star and her USO troupe 
played to an SRO (standing room 
only) crowd. With Betty Hutton 
as their luncheon guest the ham- 
burger was reported to have 
tasted like steak to the Marines. 
LOWER LEFT. Here a news pho- 
tographer whiles away the time 
outside a Pan Mun Jom truce con- 
ference by building a "replace- 
ment'' (snowman) for an MP pri- 
vate on guard duty. As the truce 
conference dragged on month 
after month, with practically no 
progress, it was particularly boring 
for all those in subordinate ca- 
pacities who had to wait around 
outside. RIGHT. Twenty-four of 
these |6-foot balloons were raised 
around the Pan Mun Jom truce 
conference area to mark the site 
clearly so that it would not be in- 
adventently attacked by aircraft 
from either side. These men are 
wearing fire fighting equipment as 
protection against the balloons’ 
highly inflammable gas. The bal- 
loons were raised 1,000 feet and 
were moored by steel cables. 
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A FUTURE AMERICAN. ABOVE. Sergeant Raymond Hill 
is shown here with Chong So Yong, a six-year-old Korean 
orphan, whom he hopes to adopt and bring back to the U.S. 
His wife and three-year-old daughter eagerly await their) 
“new brother." RIGHT. Capt. Robert Moore of the 5Ist 
Fighter Interceptor Wing became the ninth jet ace of the 
Korean War on April 3, 1952. His F-86 Sabre jet, which 
enabled him to achieve “acedom," forms the background.) 
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HYGIENE. Few modern concepts 
of hygiene penetrated Korea dur- 
ing the long Japanese occupation. 
Improvements were made by 
Americans but when war came the 
threat of disease and epidemic 
increased immeasurably. UPPER 
LEFT. Orphans, homeless and 
alone, lived in miserable hovels. 
Shown is Coo Jany Soo. At 1I4 
he made his home in this small 
cave. Such inhuman conditions 
spurred the U.N. forces to sponsor 
orphanages where the young might 
be rehabilitated. Soo himself was 
transported to such an establish- 
ment by Air Force Engineers. 
LOWER LEFT. In the "Castle 
Clothing Store," Soo and his older 
brother Sun, blind from birth, are 
given a thorough scrubbing by 
Cpl. Joseph Lany and a Korean 
helper. Neither looks too enthused 
this time but, when they are re- 
located, Saturday night baths may 
not require as much elbow grease. 
This program, coupled with im- 
munization, may well influence the 
Korean way of life for generations 
to come. UPPER RIGHT. Mailing 
letters is no small problem at sea. 
Men aboard the USS New Jersey 
here wait for a destroyer to come 
alongside to pick up their mail. 
LOWER RIGHT. Seaman Appren- 
tice Gray stands ready to sound 
the enemy plane alert signal. 
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U.N. COMMISSIONS IN KOREA. ABOVE. Members of the 
U.N. Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea inspect the repairs being made on one of the four 
bridges across the Han River. UPPER RIGHT. Korean 
school children take the advice of the U.N. Civil Assistance 
Command and plant trees on the hills around Seoul to 
help combat erosion. LOWER. Two U.N. Commissioners 
talk with Korean villagers about coming local elections. 
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ARBOR DAY IN SEOUL 
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SOAP OPERA 


VETERANS GO TO SCHOOL. UPPER LEFT. Oftentimes 


front line troops have to return to school to learn the 


mastery of new weapons. Here these Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment men are studying the carbine with sniperscope for 
sniping at night. LOWER LEFT. Marine rocket teams pour 
a shower of death on attacking Chinese. ABOVE. One 
item not readily available to front line troops was hot baths, 
thus this Marine is awaiting one at a rear area camp. 
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QUICK SWITCH 


MARINES LAND AT INCHON. UPPER LEFT. Unlike the 
first Inchon Landing of the Korean War, these replacements 
for the First Marine Division walk ashore easily at Inchon 
carrying their gear. LOWER LEFT. Members of the 89th 
Tank Battalion, 25th Div., unfurl a flag which had previously 
flown over the House of Representatives’ building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ABOVE. One of the helicopters which enabled 
two regiments of Marines to swap positions in four hours. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THINGS. ABOVE. Rifle ready for 
instant use, this Marine of the Third Battalion of the Fifth 
Marine Regiment watches closely for any sign of enemy 
activity on the rolling country before him. He is wearing 
one of the new Marine armored vests. RIGHT. This ground 
crewman looks like a steeplejack as he repairs the aerial 
on top of the rudder of a B-29 Superfort at its airbase in 
Japan. Astride the rudder are two deadly 50 caliber guns. 


SITTING PRETTY 
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KOJE ISLAND. ABOVE. Koje Island, off the southern coast 
of Korea, achieved fame chiefly as a POW camp, but it also 
served as a haven for thousands of civilian refugees from 
battle areas. UPPER RIGHT. Communist prisoners inside 
one of the POW compounds on Koje Island sit in groups 
to sing and listen to speecties. LOWER RIGHT. American 
and Canadian guards at Compound 66 on Koje bring out 
parts of a wrecked hut after a raid on rebellious prisoners, 
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| 
| 
| KOJE POW RIOTS. LEFT. Guard 
| tewers such as these were quite 
| effective in preventing Commu- 
| nist prisoners from escaping from 
| the U.N. POW camps or com- 
| pounds on Koje Island, but they 
could not prevent or end the riots 
that took place inside the com- 
) pounds. Guards had to enter the 
| compounds to put down uprisings. 
| UPPER RIGHT. Brig. Gen. Francis 
| Dodd, Commander on Koje Island, 
(holding barbed-wire flail taken 
from POWs) is shown talking with 
Major James Stevenson and look- 
ing down at clubs prisoners had 
| used as weapons during one of 
the riots. On May 8, 1952, Gen. 
Dodd was outside Compound 76 
| talking to prisoners when the gate 
| was opened to let a work detail 
_ emerge. Another group of POWs 
rushed out, grabbed Gen. Dodd, 
dragged him inside, and held him 
as a hostage. LOWER RIGHT. 
Brig. Gen. Charles Colson, ap- 
pointed Koje Commander after 
Gen. Dodd was seized, with Lt. 
Col. Raven who was seized with 
Gen. Dodd but who managed to 
escape. Gen. Colson made conces- 
sions to the POWs so that they 
would not harm Gen. Dodd, who 
war released May II. On May 13, 
Gen. Mark Clark removed Gen. 


Colson and repudiated concessions 


that he had made to the POWs. 
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AFTER THE RIOTS. UPPER. U.N. Supreme Commander, 
General Mark Clark, appointed Brig. Gen. Haydon "Bull" 
Boatner, Commander of the Koje Island POW Camp on 
May 14, and quiet was restored as this picture of Compound 
70 illustrates. The riots had given the Communists con- 
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siderable ammunition for propaganda at the Truce Con- 
ference, the U.N., and throughout the world. LOWER. A 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation is being presented at 
Pusan to the 20th Battalion of the Philippine Expeditionary 
Force "for outstanding and superior performance of duty." 
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NEW COMMANDER IN KOREA. When General Ridgway 
was promoted to be Allied Commander in Europe, General 
Mark Clark, World War Il 5th Army Chief in Italy, was 
appointed to succeed him as U.N. Supreme Commander 
in Korea. General Clark is shown inspecting troops at a 
forward command post in Korea after his first big problem, 
the trouble with rebellious prisoners on Koje Island in- 
volving Brig. Generals Dodd and Colson had been settled. 
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NOTHING CAN STOP... 


HIT BY RED FLAK. ABOVE. Lt. Col. Gordon Blood, com- 
mander of the 49th Fighter-Bomber Group of the Fifth Air 
Force, smiles at the huge hole in the right wing of his F-84 
Thunder jet. Enemy ground fire hit his plane just as he 
finished his bombing run over North Korea. LEFT. Marine 
ground crew Cpl. B. Breining pulls a Panther jet onto the 
runway at an advanced airbase in Korea. Another member 
of the ground crew lends assistance by steering the plane. 
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RIDE 'EM, COWBOY! ABOVE. The U.N. Korean Relief 
Agency had 270 pigs and 100 goats flown from the U.S. to 
Korea for breeding purposes. These two boys at the National 
Provincial Farm at Kyongju, think the goats make excellent 
broncos. RIGHT. Pfc. E. Frenczek with the combat engi- 
neers of the First Marine Division in Korea puts some 
corrugated sheet metal to use as a makeshift hammock in 
which to grab a little “sack time’ between assignments. 
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CONTOUR CHAIR 
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THE WAR CONTINUES. With 


the arrival of warmer weather 
fighting in Korea increased in in- 
tensity, but neither side made any 
substantial gains. UPPER LEFT. 
Here a group of Leathernecks of 
the Seventh Marine Regiment, 
stretched out near the fop of a 
hill where they will not be easily 
spotted, are observing the effects 
of Marine batteries behind them 
in hitting enemy emplacements on 
hills opposite. LOWER LEFT. Lt. 
Parker False, Jr., of the First 
Marine Regiment, stands beside 
this very professional looking sign 
he painted to mark the location of 
"E' Company at a rear area rest 
camp in Korea. The tents, visible 
in the baekground, are air con- 
ditioned theugh not in the modern 
sense. UPPER RIGHT. This 75-mm 
recoilless rifle may not recoil, but 
it makes a let of neise and most of 
this Marine gun crew cover their 
ears as the gun fires. After firing 
five rounds, they will move te a 
new location, as the smoke and 
dust raised by this rifle might give 
away its position to the enemy. 
The men are wearing the newly de- 
vised Marine Corps armored vests. 
LOWER RIGHT. These Marines 
have found a spring near their 
position at the frent and three of 
them are taking time eut te wash. 
Helmets serve well es wash basins. 
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HYDROELECTRIC COMPLEX 


POWER PLANTS POWERLESS. One of the most important 
air raids took place June 23, 1952, when more than 500 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force planes combined to knock out 
five hydroelectric plants at Kyosen and Suiho in North 
Korea near the Manchurian border. UPPER LEFT. This 
shows damage at Kyosen Power Plant No. |. LOWER 
LEFT. This shows destruction at Kyosen Power Plant No. 4. 
ABOVE, A picture of Suiho Power Plant before the raid, 
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PYONGYANG CATCHES IT. On July 11, 1952, in one of 
the largest day and night attacks of the war, the North 
Kerean eapital, Pyongyang, received a thorough pounding. 
It was a joint effort by planes of the Fifth Air Ferce, the 
FEAF Bomber Command, and carrier-based fighter-bombers 
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of the Navy and Marines. UPPER. Here in this picture eight 
buildings of a telephone factory are demolished and two 
others damaged. LOWER. The marked rectangle indicates 
the headquarters buildings of a Red supply center. 
Two buildings were destroyed; several others damaged. 
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SPOTTED BEAUTY 


A NATIVE RECRUIT. UPPER. These three Army infantrymen 
spotted an unattached native Korean horse and quickly 
impressed him into service as a gun and ammunition bearer. 
Note the bridle and halter made of wire. LOWER. Lugging 
a heavy load up to the front lines is no fun and these 
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Marines are glad of a chance to ride on a tank. One 
Marine with a field eommunications set is already on top 
of the tank and another carrying a flame thrower is climb- 
ing on boaed. Notice that all of the five Marines are 
wearing armored vests while the two tankmen are net. 
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BATTLE OMENS 


WELCOMED HOME. UPPER 
LEFT. The Navy transport "Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs" arrives at San 
Diego, California, bringing home 
3,200 Marines from Korea and is 
met by an excursion boat bearing 
30 Women Marines, 15 San Diego 
beauties clad in bathing suits, and 
a Navy band. The excursion boat 
escorted the transport to the dock. 
LOWER LEFT. The Navy hospital 
ship USS Haven is anchored off 
the Korean coast with landing 
floats on either side of the ship on 
which helicopters bearing wound- 
ed soldiers can land. One can be 
seen on the float on this side. 
UPPER RIGHT. A Bell HTL-4 heli- 
copter, piloted by Captain Oliver 
Higgens of the Marine Corps, 
lands on the deck of another naval 
hospital ship, the USS Repose, 
carrying two Marines attached to 
the First Marine Division. LOWER 
RIGHT. Major General Edwin A. 
Pollock, Commanding General of 
the First Marine Division, and Pfc. 
Sidney Levy stand beside a mural 
devoted to religious subjects in 
the Divisional Chapel in Korea. 
The mural, painted by Pfc. Levy, 
was dedicated on the I77th anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
United States Marine Corps. The 
mural depicts various chaplains 
and Marines in characteristic war 
scenes of front line services. 
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ARMORED VESTS SAVE MARINES. ABOVE. The armored — 
vests adopted by the Marines saved many lives. Here Cpl. 
John Hinton holds the war-head of a 76-mm mortar shell _ 
which struck him but only gave him a bad bruise on his left 
side. RIGHT. Marine Pfc. Harold Hawkins displays his left 
side bruised by fragments of a hand grenade that exploded _ 
just a few inches from him. He affectionately holds onto — 
the Marine armored vest that he knows saved his life. 
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VESTS ARE IN STYLE 
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RECREATION TIME. UPPER. Two American Marine privates 
from American Samoa dressed in simulated Samoan cos- 
tumes, Kita Lealao (left) and Felise Amato, entertain their 
fellow Leathernecks of the First Marine Division with a 
machete dance. At the front, Lealao and Amato served as a 
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machine gunner and a cook. LOWER. In an effort to foster 
better relations between Koreans and Americans, three ex- | 
hibition boxing bouts were held at Pohang between teams) | 
of Koreans and Marines of the First Marine Aircraft © 
Wing. The Americans won two bouts and tied the third. _ 
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PERSUADER. The tube of the eight inch howitzer (above) 
whips into full recoil, as a high explosive shell spirals its 
way toward a network of enemy bunkers. During March, 
1953, Gen. James Van Fleet reported to Congress that 
he had been hampered by an ammunition shortage during 
his command. Later, General Mark Clark reported that 
the Eighth Army had enough ammunition to repel any 
offensive and that certain types of ammunition were rationed, 
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FIRE ORDERS. Men who fire mortars rarely see the targets 
that their efforts are directed at destroying. Fire com- 
mands and deflection corrections are generally issued by a 
forward observer, and transmitted by radio or telephone to 
a designated squad member who repeats them to the crew. 
ABOVE. Men of the First Platoon, Heavy Mortar Company, 
35th Regiment, 25th U.S. Infantry Division lay a deadly 
4.2 inch mortar barrage against Communist hill positions. 
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THEY CARED ENOUGH 


DANES 
workers who came to help the United Nations Civil As- 
sistance Command in Korea was this Danish nurse who visited 
the children's ward at a hospital at Suwon and observed 
some young Korean children during their rest period. 


IN KOREA. UPPER. Among a group of Danish 


LOWER. Another Dane, Mr. A. Nielson, is shown with 
three women of a Korean Women's Welfare Group in Seoul. 
Among other activities, the members of the Group knit 
clothes for use in orphanages, using wool supplied by CARE. 
Some completed garments are shown in the background. 
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CAMOUFLAGED MARINES. UPPER. At first glance you 
would readily think that Communist troops advancing 
through this Korean field would not meet with any resistance. 
However, there are some members of a reconnaissance group 
of the First Marine Division hidden here. How many can you 
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spot? LOWER. Here is another photograph of the same field 
save that in this one the Marine reconnaissance group, six- 
teen strong, have now revealed their presence. Their camou- 
flage hides them perfectly as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing photograph of the field shown at the top of the page. 
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SOUTH KOREAN ELECTION. On August 5, 1952, South 15, 1952, President Syngman Rhee, who had been re-elected, 
Koreans held another election and voted for a President was inaugurated in the courtyard of the Capitol building. 
and a Vice President. UPPER. A Korean mother, carrying her Standing on the platform at right under an umbrella to 
child on her back, marks her ballot with a bamboo stamp protect him from the sun stands President Rhee giving 
to indicate her choice of candidates. LOWER. On August his inauguration speech as a huge crowd listens attentively. 
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"SHOOTEN 'IM" 


LAUNCHING A JET PANTHER. 
Navy carrier-based planes were 
often launched by catapult (called 
"The Cat") and three of these pic- 
tures show an F9F Gruman Panther 
jet fighter in the process of being 
launched. UPPER LEFT. The man 
at the left is the Catapult Officer, 
and the other one (No. 10) is the 
plane director. You can see a wire 
cable under the plane, attached at 
the back to a hook on the under- 
side of the plane, and at the front 
to a hook of the catapult. The 
carrier is the USS _ Antietam. 
LOWER LEFT. This shot, taken 
from a distance, shows a second 
cable placed farther back under 
the plane holding it attached to 
the catapult. The pilot "revs" up 
his engine so that it is going fast 
enough for a take off. The Cata- 
pult Officer has to be certain to 
"shoot ‘im'' (launch the plane) 
when the carrier deck is up from 
the sea and not pointing down 
into it. Notice the helicopter aloft 
and on the alert to rescue any 
pilot who might crash into the sea 
on a take off. UPPER RIGHT. Here 
the catapult has been released 
and the plane is on its way. 
LOWER RIGHT. This air view 
shows the carrier USS Bon Homme 
Richard receiving supplies from 
a supply ship moored alongside, 
while a destroyer stands guard. 
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TORPEDO TARGET 


TORPEDO ATTACK. ABOVE. The Hwachon Dam was.a vital 
target, and as such was accorded special treatment by Navy 
Skyraiders. When bombs failed to accomplish results, the at- 
tack bombers resorted to aerial torpedoes (note white streak 
in lake) to complete the destruction. UPPER LEFT. Battery C 
of the 145th Field Artillery Bn. fires a 155-mm in support 
of the U.S. 25th Division. LOWER LEFT. A C-119 "Flying 
Boxcar" air drops a heavy vehicle to frontline U.N. forces. 


THE THIRD YEAR: 


WINTER, 1952-1953 


By General Mark Clark 


December 1952 


CTIVITY across the battle front during the 
first ten days was relatively light. On II 
December, however, attention was directed to 
the Sangnyong area of the western front where 
the Communists, in a local objective attack, 
initially seized three U.N. outposts. The enemy 
continued to harass the Kumhwa area of the 
central front with almost daily small-scale at- 
tacks against the Sniper Ridge complex. The 
remainder of the front received a number of 
minor enemy probes bent on testing U.N. de- 
fenses and determining friendly dispositions. 

The Sangnyong area of the western front was 
spot-lighted when the Communists struck four 
outposts and a main battle position early on II 
December. The enemy attack, mounted in re- 
inforced battalion strength, succeeded in wrest- 
ing three outposts from defending ROK troops 
in the initial assault. The contested positions 
are located on twin hills dubbed Big and Little 
Nori in the area 5% miles southeast of Sangn- 
yong. ROK troops reacted violently by mounting 
a series of counterattacks which, after a see- 
saw struggle over a period of three days, suc- 
ceeded in regaining all ground previously lost 
to the enemy. Subsequent hostile attempts to 
retake the positions were promptly repulsed and 
all were held by U.N. elements at the close of 
the period. 

Battle action on the central front consisted for 
the most part of small harassing attacks in the 
Kumhwa area. The majority of the Communist 
endeavors were directed at Sniper Ridge and 
Rocky Point, two hills northeast of Kumhwa, which 
were taken from the enemy in November. At the 
beginning of the period, the enemy pursued his 
daily attacks of up to company strength against 
these battered hill positions with vigor. On 2-3 
December the Communists succeeded in tempora- 
rily wresting Sniper Ridge positions from ROK 
defenders only to be ejected in turn by U.N. 
elements. Regardless of cold weather, the enemy 
continued to mount small scale attacks against 
Sniper Ridge and Rocky Point, a promontory 
|,000 meters to the east. After 3 December none 
of these almost-daily hostile sorties met with 
any success and stalwart ROK troops remained in 
possession of both hills. 

Christmas week saw a considerable step-up in 
the enemy's employment of tactical propaganda. 
A similar increase was noted prior to Christmas 
a year ago. Use of loudspeakers and leaflets 
was general and on two occasions light aircraft 
dropped leaflets over central front positions. 


Signs were erected and wrapped parcels and 
cards were found in front of U.N. positions. One 
U.N. division on the western front reported find- 
ing a bottle of Chinese wine with a propaganda 
message attached. 

U.N. Sabre jets continued to maintain air su- 
periority over Korea with little difficulty. On 7 
December, the Sabre jets reported destroying 
seven of the 31 enemy aircraft sighted, probably 
destroying one and damaging one MIG. On ihe 
15th of December, 142 MIGs were observed near 
the Yalu River. The Sabre jets engaged 35 of ihe 
MIGs, claiming damage to two and probable 
damage to eight of the enemy aircraft. 

[During the latter half of the month] 13 en- 
emy MIG fighters were destroyed by U.N. Satire 
jet interceptors and 19 more damaged. One 
Sabre jet was lost. On one occasion a MIG 
pilot crashed his aircraft in an attempt to escape 
a pursuing Sabre jet, and the Sabre jet pilot was 
credited with a victory without even firing a shot. 

On Christmas Day, MIG aircraft which were 
apparently on their way toward U.N. territory 
were intercepted and driven back by U.N. Sabre 
jets vectored to the invading MIGs through use 
of ground radar equipment. In the battle one 
MIG-I5 was destroyed and one was damaged. 
In another battle on the same day one other MIG 
was claimed probably destroyed. No U.N. Sabre 
jets were lost in these encounters. 

Three days later a total of 155 MIG jets wero 
sighted by U.N. aircraft and of these 33 were 
engaged by the Sabre jets. All sightings occurred 
between the Yalu and Chongchon Rivers. The 
Sabre jets destroyed two enemy MIG-1I5's, prob- 
ably destroyed one more, and damaged three. 
In these battles and in others near the end of 
the [month], the U.N. pilots noticed that the 
MIG pilots appeared capable of skillfully ac- 
complishing formation manoeuvres and displaying 
good technique when operating in small elements. 
lx was believed that the enemy pilots were at- 
tempting to establish a standard intercept pattern 
against Sabre jets. The enemy pilots still did 
not appear eager to engage the U.N. interceptors. 

On |! December, a Marine Skylight, a night 
interceptor fighter, claimed destruction of one 
enemy aircraft in the vicinity of Pyongyang. The 
enemy aircraft is believed to have been a PO-2 
Russian built biplane which the Communists have 
been using periodically for night heckling raids. 
After locating the enemy aircraft with the aid of 
radar equipment, the Marine pilot made one vis- 
ual firing pass and observed the plane falling into 
the sea. 
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U.N. medium bombers operated at night to 
strike supply areas, troop concentrations, an ore 
processing plant, and an airfield at Pyongyang. 
The largest medium bomber raid was conducted 
on 30 December when aircraft blasted the ore 
processing plant near Choaktong deep in enemy 
territory and || medium bombers attacked a 
supply target near Sinanju. The clear skies and 
bright moonlight night made it possible for 
enemy fighters to make visual attacks on the 
U.N. bombers. One aircraft was lost to enemy 
fighters or flak. This was the first medium bomber 
combat loss since 19 November, 1952. 


January 1953 


Enemy initiated action along the western front 
consisted of routine reconnaissance and relatively 
light probes. After a 15-minute fire fight on 2 
January, a U.N. division repulsed a company- 
sized probe against an outpost six miles south- 
east of Sangnyong. The other highlight of the 
actions on this front occurred on I! January on 
Old Baldy hill, 44%4 miles south of Mabang. Here 
a Chinese Communist company-sized attack was 
broken up by heavy U.N. artillery fire and the at- 
tackers were forced to withdraw within 20 min- 
utes, suffering heavy losses. 

U.N. forces made hostile forward positions the 
objective of several surprise raids, inflicting 
numerous casualties on the enemy. One such 
raid resulted in a 55-minute clash and an esti- 
mated 60 enemy casualties before the raiders 
withdrew to friendly lines. 

On the central front the largest enemy effort 
was initiated by a Communist battalion during 
the early evening hours of 17 January against 
positions of a U.N. division near Finger Ridge. 
Despite determined enemy efforts, U.N. defenders 
successfully repulsed the attack after four hours 
of fighting. Other enemy actions consisted of 
minor probes against U.N. positions by squad 
and platoon-size enemy units. U.N. resistance 
to enemy encroachment of their positions was 
matched by Communist elements defending 
against U.N. patrolling and raiding endeavors. 

Ground action was persistent on the eastern 
front. A hostile attack of company strength was 
launched against U.N. outpost positions 3% miles 
southwest of Mulgujion the night of 5/6 January. 
This attack lasted for six hours before being re- 
pulsed by the staunch defenders in the early 
morning hours of 6 January. Again, on the night 
of 9 January, outpost positions in the vicinity of 
the previous action were attacked by a reinforced 
platoon. This enemy push built up to company 
strength, the battle subsided and the enemy with- 
drew. 

Most significant was a battalion-strength at- 
tack against U.N. main battle positions five miles 
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southeast of Yuusil on 12 January. The attack was 
mounted on a 2,000 yard front and supported by 
1,600 rounds of mortar and artillery. Defenders 
repulsed North Korean attackers after an hour 
long battle. The enemy renewed the attack one 
hour later only to be thrown back again, suffer- 
ing for the whole action an estimated 215 
casualties. 

The fighting was intense during two company- 
size attacks against front line positions of a U.N. 
division near the Punch Bowl. The first enemy 
effort occurred during the early morning hours 
of 18 January. Supported by mortar and artillery 
fire, North Korean elements vigorously pressed 
the attack against the division's front line posi- 
tions, and close-in fighting lasted for 40 minutes 
before the U.N. defenders forced the enemy to 
flee. A similar and second effort against the same 
U.N. division again occurred during early morning 
hours of 28 January. This attack, again against 
the division's front line positions near the Punch 
Bowl, entailed close-in fighting of 30 minutes 
duration before the enemy was repulsed. Else- 
where on the eastern front patrol contacts and 
small probing actions followed familiar patterns. 

Combined and prolonged air attacks against 
the Sinanju area communications complex high- 
lighted the U.N. air operations during [the first 
two weeks of January]. Medium bombers, light 
bombers and fighter-bombers struck bridges, rail 
lines, highways, repair facilities, marshalling yards 
and gun positions in the Sinanju-Yongmi-dong 
vicinity to deny the enemy the use of this im- 
portant transportation complex. Night attacks by 
light bombers and fighter-bombers were sched- 
uled to prevent repair of facilities knocked out 
by daylight raids. Utilization of delayed-fuse 
bombs delayed work crews and slowed down 
transportation which had not been completely 
blocked by the concentrated attacks. 

On 9 January, U.N. medium bombers blasted 
rail bridges at Yongmi-dong, anti-aircraft posi- 
tions near Sinanju, and a marshalling yard located 
at Yongmi-dong to start the combined operation. 
Crews reported searchlights in the area and 
sporadic fighter attacks; however, no U.N. air- 
craft were damaged by the enemy fighters. 

Medium bombers pounded the Sonchon and 
Anju marshalling yards on the night of 10 January 
and reported receiving accurate anti-aircraft fire 
over Anju. Enemy fighters, though active did not 
prevent the medium bombers from getting ex- 
cellent bombing patterns in the target areas. 

Weather hampered daylight operation on I| 
January, but U.N. Superforts were able to blast 
marshalling yards at Pugwon and Happochan with 
maximum loads of 500-pound bombs. 

U.N. medium bombers continued to hit marshal- 
ling yards on the night of 12 January when the 
Kwaksan and Chongju installations were attacked. 
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On the following day U.N. Thunder jets and 
Shooting Stars flew 449 sorties against pre- 
briefed targets, concentrating the major portion 
of the effort in the Yongmi-dong-Sinanju area. 
After blasting numerous enemy anti-aircraft gun 
positions, the fighter-bombers destroyed or dam- 
aged several bridges and railroad cars and made 
many rail cuts. 

Throughout all daylight operations U.N. Sabre 
jets flew constant patrols in the target areas, 
maintaining air superiority over northwest Korea. 
The enemy MIG aircraft were never able to get 
through the U.N. fighter screen to attack the 
heavily loaded fighter-bombers. Fourteen MIG 
jets [were] destroyed and 15 others damaged. 
The most outstanding aerial battle occurred on 
14 January, when U.N. Sabre jets knocked down 
eight MIG fighters, probably destroyed two and 
damaged eight more with minor damage to only 
one Sabre jet. 

[During the latter half of the month] Sabre 
jets observed MIG-1I5's over North Korea every 
day and engaged the enemy jets each day except 
18 January when the weather was non-operational. 
The predominance of the observations were in 
the afternoon. The Communist pilots continued 
their hit-and-run tactics and only occasionally 
attempted to carry through an engagement. A 
total of 447 Russian-built MIGs were engaged 
in 124 separate battles. The Sabre jets initiated 
all but 41 of these engagements and constantly 
carried the battle to the Manchurian border. The 
apparent lack of desire to fight and the ease 
with which some "kills'’ have been made in re- 
cent weeks indicates that a low caliber of enemy 
pilots has been encountered. 

Most unusual was the destruction of a Russian- 
built TU-2 aircraft which was intercepted by Sabre 
jets over the Yellow Sea northwest of Pyong- 
yang, on 30 January. The twin-engine bomber 
was easily destroyed. No survivors were observed 
after the aircraft crashed into the sea. There was 
no indication as to the mission of the enemy TU-2 
and no other enemy aircraft were observed in the 
immediate vicinity. This was the first destruction 
of a TU-2 aircraft reported since 30 November 
1951, when a flight of 12 was caught by Sabre 
jets in the Namsidong area. On that occasion 
eight TU-2's were destroyed. 

Total destruction claims [for 16-31 January] 
for U.N. interceptors against MIGs were 25 de- 
stroyed, two probably destroyed, and 21 dam- 
aged. There were two Sabre jets lost. 


February 1953 


Enemy-initiated action remained at a relatively 
low level during the first two weeks of Febru- 
ary. An unsuccessful battalion-size attack against 
main supply route positions of a U.N. division 
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on the eastern front was the major enemy ef- 
fort undertaken during the period. Other enemy 
actions consisted of two company-size efforts 
against widely separated U.N. divisions and 
smaller probing actions against other friendly 
elements. The enemy supported some of his prob- 
ing actions with heavy artillery and mortar fire 
but the overall rate of expenditures remained 
average. 

Some of the heaviest fighting during the first 
two weeks of February occurred during the early 
morning hours of 13 February when three Chinese 
Communist platoons attempted to penetrate out- 
post positions of a U.N. division west of Wire 
Hill. The enemy effort was supported by 3,500 
rounds of mixed artillery and mortar fire, but 
stubborn defenders beat off the Chinese after 
fights lasting up to one hour and 45 minutes. 
Other actions on the central front consisted of 
light and ineffectual probes by small enemy 
groups. 

A company-size element also attempted to 
penetrate main supply route positions of a U.N. 
division near the Punch Bowl on the evening of 
8 February. An alert U.N. ambush patrol de- 
tected the enemy's approach and alerted the 
main supply route. Quick action by the U.N. 
defenders succeeded in driving off the enemy 
after a 20-minute fight. 

The largest enemy initiated action during the 
first part of February occurred when an enemy 
battalion attempted to penetrate main supply 
route positions of a U.N. division near Hill 812 
during early morning hours of 3 February. Despite 
determined enemy efforts, the defenders “Seated 
the enemy after a fight lasting over two hours. 

The largest enemy initiated action occurring 
on the western front during the last two weeks 
of February was undertaken by a Chinese com- 
pany-size element against a U.N. division on the 
night of 26 February. The action commenced 
when the enemy force attacked a listening post 
southwest of Kelly Hill. The members of the 
listening post engaged the enemy and gradually 
fell back to main line of resistance positions 
with the enemy in pursuit. Losing the element 
of surprise, the enemy company made a half- 
hearted effort against the divisional positions 
but was repulsed by the U.N. defenders after a 
one-hour battle. 

A U.N. raiding party scored a noteworthy 
success against a superior enemy force positioned 
near Hill 90, 7% miles southeast of Kaesong. 
Attacking the dug-in company-size enemy ele- 
ment, the raiding party was in turn engaged by 
other Chinese troops attempting to come to the 
aid of their besieged comrades. Fierce fighting 
raged for 3% hours before the raiders dis- 
engaged as planned. Forty-eight Chinese were 
killed during the action. 
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Sabre jets continued to patrol northwest Korea 
in search of Communist fighters. Five hundred 
and fifty-six enemy aircraft were sighted of which 
191 were engaged during the period [I-15 
February]. Eight MIGs were destroyed, four 
probably destroyed, and ten damaged. One F-86 
was lost in these air engagements. Over 8,000 
effective sorties were flown during the period as 
light and fighter-bombers continued to slash at 
Communist rolling stock, troop and supply areas 
and front line positions. * 

[In the second part of the month] MIG- hunt- 
ing Sabre jets, in their assigned role of maintain- 
ing the U.N. air superiority over North Korea, 
sighted 1,109 enemy aircraft of which 377 were 
engaged, resulting in the destruction of 21. In 
addition, these engagements accounted for five 


MIGs probably destroyed and 28 damaged. 


March 1953 


Exhibiting increased aggressiveness during the 
‘first two weeks of March, the Chinese forces 
launched || company-size and one two-company- 
size efforts against U.N. positions. North Korean 
elements opposing U.N. forces were dormant dur- 
ing the first half of March and did not initiate 
any ground action against U.N. positions. In- 
creased enemy ground activity caused a corre- 
sponding rise of artillery expenditures against 
the U.N. defenders. 

Chinese elements initiated six company-size 
actions against U.N. positions on the western 
front [between the first and fifteenth of the 
month]. Two of the actions occurred during early 
evening on | March. One enemy company, sup- 
ported by 250 rounds of artillery and mortar, 
struck against main line of resistance positions 
near Kowang-ni and the second enemy company 
attacked main line of resistance positions south- 
west of Kowang-ni. Both of the enemy efforts 
were repulsed by U.N. defenders after 11% hour 
fire fights. The third occurred—again during 
early evening hours—on 3 March against an out- 
post near The Hook. The enemy action was sup- 
ported by mortar and artillery fire, and the U.N. 
defenders withdrew from the outpost after hold- 
ing off the numerically superior enemy force for 
30 minutes. 

Enemy ground action flared up during the lat- 
ter half of March with II noteworthy efforts 
being undertaken by Communist elements. Nine 
of the || enemy initiated actions, including two 
of regimental size, were against U.N. elements 
on the western front. Other enemy endeavors 
consisted of a company-size probe against a 
U.N. division on the central front and a two- 
company attack on the eastern front. The in- 
creased enemy activity brought a commensu- 
rate rise in the amount of artillery and mortar 
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fire employed against the U.N. Major enemy 
emphasis during the period was on U.N. elements 
on the western front. 

Two of the company-size efforts occurred 


_shortly after midnight on 19 March against two 
out post positions southeast of Changpyong- 


Dong. One of the enemy companies was driven 
off after.a one hour fight. The other enemy 
company managed to reach MLR [Main Line 
of Resistance] positions but was driven off after 
a three-hour fight. The enemy suffered 40 counted 
killed in action. Again at midnight on 21 March 
an estimated enemy battalion struck at two out- 
posts and one MLR position southeast of Chang- 
pyong-Dong. This effort was repulsed after a 
35 minute fight. The next action against this 
division occurred during early evening hours of 
26 March when an estimated regiment made at- 
tacks against outpost positions Carson, Reno and 
Vegas. The enemy effort against Carson was 
repulsed after two hours. Friendly efforts to re- 
inforce outpost Reno were successfully blocked 
by the enemy and the U.N. defenders withdrew 
on the morning of 27 March. The battle for out- 
post Vegas was particularly intense and see- 
sawed back and forth until the afternoon of 28 
March when the friendly division elements had 
regained the outpost and were consolidating their 
positions. The enemy waited until the evening of 
28 March to make another determined effort to 
seize the disputed outpost with a battalion-size 
force. The enemy employed smoke and rein- 
forced his original attacking force with 150 men 
during the night of 28 March. At one time the 
enemy was reported to be on all sides of out- 
post Vegas. The embattled defenders held firm 
and a defeated enemy withdrew. 

Actions against another U.N. division com- 
menced during the early morning hours on I7 
March when an enemy battalion attacked MLR 
positions south of Sangnyong. Close-in fighting 
ensued before the main enemy force was driven 
off after a five-hour fight. 

Sabre jets provided protection for daylight 
fighter-bomber strikes by sweeping the area be- 
tween the Chongchon and Yalu Rivers free of 
MIGs. In addition they provided escort for other 
aircraft engaged in daylight operations and were 
dispatched, on occasions, to intercept aircraft of 
unknown identity which had been detected by 
friendly radar screens. In carrying out these as- 
signments, the Sabre jets observed a total of 
950 MIGs, engaged 421, of which I5 were de- 
stroyed and seven more damaged. Five more 
were probably destroyed [between the first and 
the fifteenth of the month]. Sabre jets encoun- 
tered 310 MIGs during [the last half of March] 
destroying ten of these aircraft, probably de- 
stroying three, and inflicting damage to an ad- 
ditional 22. 
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AFTER A RAID. ABOVE. Marine Pfc. Amos Grider, just re- 
turned from a daylight raid in Korea, still keeps his rocket 
launcher on his lap as he takes a well-earned and long- 
desired smoke. UPPER RIGHT. These four Marine officers 
consult a map as they plan a night raid into enemy held 
territory. LOWER RIGHT. Brig. Gen. Robert Bare (at right), 
assistant commander of the First Marine Division, inspects a 
prefabricated two-ton, two-man bunker being moved forward, 
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CHECKING THE AZIMUTH 
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"AIRPHIBIOUS" LANDING. ABOVE. In the first vertical en- 
velopment in history, a giant HRS-I Sikorsky helicopter 
lands a group of Marines on a Korean hilltop. UPPER 
RIGHT. Marine Cpl. Andrew Shumar lies prone on the 
ground to display the extra protection afforded by the new 
extension of the armored vest. The vest, which proved very 
popular with the Marines, extends only to the waist. LOWER 
RIGHT. A U.S. Marine tank-infantry patrol goes into action. 
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ARMORED SHORTS 
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UNCURK'S HEADQUARTERS. ABOVE. The new headquar- 
ters building of the U. N. Commission for the Unification & 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) in Pusan. UPPER 
RIGHT. The gun crew of this 8-inch self-propelled gun hold 
their fingers to their ears as it is fired against Communist 
positions. LOWER RIGHT. Capt. Albert Barron stands be- 
side the quadruple rocket launcher which he personally 
devised and constructed using four standard 3.5 bazookas. 
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HELP FOR THE HOMELESS. ABOVE. Two sergeants of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing deliver clothing to an orphanage 
in Pohang, Korea. This Wing supported the orphanage with 
donations plus clothing collected in the U. S$. UPPER RIGHT. 
Two men of the 3Ist Inf. Reg. of the U.S. 7th Div. light up 
cigarettes after receiving first aid. LOWER RIGHT. This 
2-ton block-buster ready to be loaded sums up total num- 
ber of pounds dropped on Korea by B-29 Superforts. 
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STEADY HANDS 
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“TIMBER!"" When the 2nd Army 
Engineer Combat Battalion was 
called on to furnish logs for bunk- 
ers in defensive positions in Korea 
they mustered Yankee ingenuity, 
built a sawmill, and called it "The 
Abe Lincoln Pre-Fab Bunker Fac- 
tory." UPPER LEFT. Cpls. Robert 
Pazanin (left), and Victor Haynes 
employ chain saws to speed up the 
operation of felling trees for the 
pre-fab bunker factory. LOWER 
LEFT. Once felled, the trees were 
cut into sections and loaded onto 
trucks to be carried to the saw- 
mill where the thicker sections 
were sawed into lumber, and the 
thinner sections merely notched to 
be used as sides of bunkers. UP- 
PER RIGHT. Here is a view of 
the famous Bunker Factory. All 
around lay log sections as brought 
in by trucks. At the far right lies 
some of the lumber that has been 
processed. Near the center of the 
picture four men can be seen car- 
rying a log toward the "mill." 
Bunkers were put together with the 
logs notched in just the proper 
places. LOWER RIGHT. Then all 
the various pieces of a ''pre-fab 
bunker" were loaded on M-39 per- 
sonnel carriers and taken to the 
spot near the front where the 
bunker was to be placed. The 
bunkers varied in height, some be- 
ing not much more than roofs. 
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BUNKER BUILDING. ABOVE. Cpl. Clifford Coldman of 
the 2nd Engineer Combat Bn., 2nd Infantry Division, notches 
logs for bunkers at the “Abe Lincoln Pre-Fab Bunker Fac- 
tory." UPPER RIGHT. Preliminary work completed, the 
bunker is now loaded on an M-39 personnel carrier at the 
sawmill to be hauled up close to the front where the bunker 
is to be located. LOWER RIGHT. Here members of the 
38th Inf. Reg. complete job of emplacing their bunker. 
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PREFABRICATED BUNKERS 
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FOOD FROM HOME. ABOVE. The morale of these men of 
a heavy mortar company at the front in Korea got a big 
boost when a package from home arrived for one of them. 
RIGHT. A wounded Marine rides gently down the trolley 
which Capt. Thomas Barrow of the 2nd Battalion of the 
First Marine Regiment rigged up to transport casualties 
down from one of Korea's hills. In addition to relieving 
litter bearers, the trolley insured smooth transportation. 
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CASUALTY LIFT 
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INCLUDING THE KITCHEN 
SINK. Today's war includes an as- 


tounding variety of weapons. UP- 
PER LEFT. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive single weapon is the mod- 
ern battleship. A Navy photog- 
rapher made a study in power 
when he took this unusual picture 
of the battleships "Iowa" and 
Missouri.’ This was their first war 
zone meeting since World War II. 
LOWER LEFT. Poised in flight 
over Wonsan is a Navy Banshee 
jet. The aerial view of Korea's 
mountainous terrain in the back- 
ground reveals the problems in- 
fantrymen faced in their opera- 
tions. UPPER RIGHT. Navy planes 
took off from carriers sailing in 
waters well above the 38th Par- 
allel, and’ because of the relatively 
short distances to target areas 
were able to swoop down on en- 
emy installations without giving 
the Reds much warning. LOWER 
LEFT. After returning from an at- 
tack on North Korean power 
plants, Lt. Commander M. K. Den- 
nis remarked, "We dropped every- 
thing on them but the kitchen 
sink." Thus was born a new Naval 
secret weapon. Crewmen went to 
work using American "know-how" 
and ingenuity to add to the laurels 
of the carrier "Princeton." The 
kitchen sink is shown here, strapped 
tightly to a 1,000-pound bomb. 
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EVENING PERFORMANCE 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE REDS. The enemy liked to probe U.N. 
positions under the cover of darkness. To counteract this ad- 
vantage, infantrymen used searchlights to illuminate hostile 
positions. Besides helping in detection, the big lights offered 
a field day for photographers looking for dramatic contrasts 
and novel patterns. UPPER LEFT. Men are ready to position 
their lights. LOWER LEFT. Searchlights glow against the 
sky. ABOVE. Machine gun fire blends with searchlights. 
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AIRBORNE TAXI 319 


THE STABLE AND THE MOBILE. Mobility makes or breaks 
an assault. UPPER LEFT. Marines pile into a ‘copter that 
will spot them on razor-sharp Korean ledges in a matter of 
minutes. LOWER LEFT. Leatherneck artillerymen blast Reds 
with a 155 mm howitzer capable of stopping enemy advances 
before they start. ABOVE. Besides transporting troops the 
‘copters dropped heavier guns, like this 4.5 rocket battery; 
moved them to safety when positions were revealed. 
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THANKSGIVING 1952. Proverbially, an army travels on its 
stomach, but almost equally important to the modern 
fighting man as food, is the mail that he receives from 
home. UPPER. A USAF C-1I19 delivers mail at a Korean 
field for distribution to front line troops. LOWER. During 
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November, the mercury dipped to 14 degrees above zero. 
On Thursday, November 27, as the men of the Eighth Army 
ate their turkey dinners, General James Van Fleet, the com- 
manding general of the battle tested Eighth Army, told his 
troops that the Communists do not want peace in Korea. 


MEDIUM TANK 321 


» READY TO ROLL. An M-46 tank of the Sixth Medium Tank 
Battalion stands silently behind the summit of a U.N.-held 
hill, hidden from the probing eyes of Chinese Communist 
ground observation posts. Grim, alert Corporal Dorland 
Davidson (above) of Kentucky, gunner of this rolling steel 
fortress, stands in the turret scanning the sunswept horizon 
for signs of enemy planes, his right hand ready to squeeze 
the trigger of the death-dealing fifty caliber machine gun. 


WILD HORSES RETIRED. On Feb. 13, 1953, the USAF an- 
nounced that the last F-51 fighter-bomber had been with- 
drawn from the Korean Theater of Operations. These 
propeller driven planes, such as the one moving in for a 
second target run (above) earned for themselves the nick- 
name, "Wild Horses." By May 1952, planes of the U.N. 
fighting in Korea were reported to have fired more ammuni- 
tion than had the allies on all fronts during World War II. 


MISSILES FOR ALL 


TIME OUT. During the first days of December, the temper- 
ature hovered around the zero mark, and the central front 
was covered with snow. U.N. troops repulsed attacks on 


Pinpoint Hill and Rocky Point, and enemy forces were 
thrown off Little Gibraltar. UPPER. Lt. Jerry King, CO of 
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K Company, [5th Infantry Regiment, Third U.S. Infantry 
Division settles back on his cot te read mail which has ac- 
crued during his six days of outpost duty. LOWER. Men 
of the 3lst Heavy Mortar Company, Seventh U.S. Infantry 
Division fire 4.2 inch mortars at Communist hillside positions. 
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DEATH IN THE NIGHT. ABOVE. Credit for the first night 
jet kill went to this Marine flying team, Major William 

ratton, Jr. (pointing), and Sergeant Hans Hoglind. Their 
Douglas "Skylight" shot down a YAK-I5 over Korea. UPPER 
RIGHT. A battery of Marine 4.5 rockets lights up the skyline 
‘as Leathernecks rain shells down upon enemy emplacements. 
LOWER RIGHT. The biting, sub-zero Korean winter added 
to the trouble of Marines advancing behind a M-46 tank. 
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YULETIME SPIRIT 


CHRISTMAS IN KOREA. The last December of the war con- 
tained two events that broke the monotony: of fighting and 
sweating out rotation. President-elect Eisenhower fulfilled 
his campaign pledge to visit Korea and Christmas brought 
the chance to give joyously to the needy. LEFT. Ike is sur- 
rounded by photographers on a visit. to, the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion. ABOVE. A Korean tot reaches for an American-made 
doll, a Christmas present from generous U.S. infantrymen. 
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ARMORED MARAUDERS. UPPER 
LEFT. A Marine rifle squad rides 
an M-46 tank across the Pukchon 
River in the Hangye-ri_ sector. 
Training, now, they will be ready 
for the real thing when and if the 
time comes. LOWER LEFT. During 
January, 1953, U. S. Sabre jets 
scored 7 victories over the Rus- 
sian-built MIG-15's. On the 21st 
Lt. Joseph McConnell, Jr., a Sabre 
jet pilot with the 51st Fighter In- 
tereeptor Wing, scored his first 
jet kill’ His kill was approximately 
the 565th MIG destroyed since the 
outbteak of hostilities. In their 
fiercely contested air battles with 
the .MIGs, Sabre jet pilots con- 
sistently maintained a superior de- 
struction ratio. UPPER RIGHT. The 
flashes of 90-mm tank guns light 
up the Korean front. Much of the 
-Red-initiated action began in the 
hours after dark, and these heavy, 
mobile tank guns took a tremen- 
dous toll of Communist troops at- 
tacking positions held by U.N. 
soldiers. LOWER RIGHT. Marine 
tankmen scan the glaring snow in- 
tently for signs of Communist 
troops as they move into position 
in support of Leatherneck infantry- 
men. The transportation of heavy 
guns to mountain positions by heli- 
copter, supplemented these tanks 
whith patrolled the valleys and 
passes, searching for the enemy. 
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SUIHO POWER PLANT 


DAM INSPECTION. Suiho power plant situated on the 
Yalu River was hit in a massive air strike in June, 1952. 
During the raid the generators at the base of the dam were 
severely damaged. The photo (above) was taken by an un- 
armed RF-80 pilot of the USAF 67th Reconnaissance Wing 
shortly after a February, 1953 raid. UPPER LEFT. Ted Wil- 
liams checks out on a dummy instrument panel. LOWER 
LEFT. Airman James Dell fuzes a 1,000-pound bomb, 
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GRADUATION DAY. While the world wondered how the 
death of Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, would affect the future conduct of the fight- 
ing on the battlefields in Korea, Marine tanks (upper) lum- 
bered into positions along the snowy crest of a hill. Inside 
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the tanks the gunners get ready to carry out fire orders from 
advancing Leatherneck infantryman. LOWER. Trim, serious 
members of the first graduating class of 300 ROK Army 
Nurses stand proudly at attention during the ceremony held 
at the Medical Field Service School in Korea on March 16. 


ORDERS TO RELAX 


RESTWARD HO! A truckload of battle-weary Marines 
(upper) rides past the entrance to Camp Tripoli after 
spending two months at the front. The camp which was con- 
structed by B Company of the First Shore Party Battalion 
of the First Marine Division was set up to provide comfort 


and relaxation for front line troops. LOWER. T-66 multiple 
rocket launchers of a U.S. Field Artillery battery spray 


salvos of rockets at Communist positions. On March 23, 
Chinese battalions launched attacks reported to be the heav- 
iest of the year on Old Baldy, Porkchop, and T-Bone Hills. 
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HELICOPTER CONVOY. 'Copters of the First Marine Air- 
craft Wing (above) whirl toward an assembly point along 
a foot trail to disgorge cargoes of heavily weaponized 
Marines. UPPER RIGHT. A Marine plane completes its 
bombing run in the Bunker Hill area where the Chinese 
attacked on March 21. LOWER RIGHT. Third Air Rescue 
Group men stow a precious cargo of life-saving blood 
plasma into the carrying pod of a front-bound helicopter. 
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BUNKER HILL AREA 
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NIGHT KILL. Returning from the mission that gave the Air 
Force its first jet night kill, Lt. Lyons and Capt. Fithian 
leave their night interceptor to report that they blasted an 
enemy plane without having seen anything but a tiny blip 
on their radar scope. UPPER RIGHT. Members of the Air 
Defense Force inspect directional flying antennae in Japan. 
LOWER RIGHT. Artillery shells whistle over-head, as 


battle-tested Marines move into trenches near The Hook. 
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TUNE-UP. Airman James Bond (above) of the USAF 374th 
Troop Carrier Wing in Japan makes a minor adjustment on 
one of the four giant engines of a C-124 Globemaster used 
to haul men and supplies to Korea. RIGHT. The leading 
and trailing edges of a Globemaster are bolted together by 
other members of the unit. Routine maintenance checks and 
more complex repairs are among the many jobs technicians 
perform daily to keep planes of the USAF in top flying form. 
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PROUD TO BEAR THE TITLE 


MARINE ACE. Major John Bolt (above) destroyed six 
Japanese planes during World War II. In Korea, he com- 
pleted 89 jet fighter-bomber missions with the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing, ae downed his fifth and sixth MIGs while 
flying with the Fifth Air Force. UPPER LEFT. A linesman 
of the Fifth Marine Regt. restores communications over the 
Imjim River. LOWER LEFT. A tank equipped with a 10 
million candle power searchlight lumbers slowly forward. 
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NO PLACE LIKE 343 


MIG-KILLERS MEET. Major James Jabara, the world's first 
jet ace, shakes hands (above) with Capt. Manuel Fernandez, 
the 26th jet ace, minutes after the Captain destroyed his 
fifth and sixth MIGs over MIG Alley. UPPER LEFT. F-84 
thunder jets skim over fleecy white clouds as they race to- 
wards the target area in North Korea. LOWER LEFT. Nine 
jeeps head for the ramp of a U.S. C-124 Globemaster in 
Japan, the first step of their journey to Korean battlefields, 
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ALL HANDS ON DECK 


ALL HANDS ON DECK. During March, as U.N. ground 
action centered on Old Baldy, Porkchop, and T-Bone Hills, 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet continued to patrol Korean waters, 
sweeping mines, pounding coastal installations, pulverizing 
supplies shipped along coastal railways, and disrupting 
traffic along coastal roads. The Cruiser “Los Angeles’ hit 
carefully scouted targets in the Wonsan area. The Battle- 
ship “Missouri and other units of the fleet steamed toward 
Wonsan where the "Big Mo" engaged in a prolonged gun 
duel with shore batteries. Officers aboard the battleship 
reported sighting a concentration of some 30,000 enemy 
troops who appeared to be standing by to divert any pos- 
sible amphibious assault in the area by U.N. forces. On 
March 21, 175 carrier-based planes hit industrial targets in 
the Chongjin area in the heaviest naval air raid of six 
months. ABOVE. The complement of the Carrier "Princeton" 
forms on the flight deck for inspection. UPPER LEFT. Gun 
crews on the Battleship 'Wisconsin'' man their battle sta- 
tions, LOWER LEFT. An attack-cargo ship of the U.S. 
Navy is framed in the landing nets of a similar ship dur- 
ing extensive maneuvers held in the waters off Okinawa, 
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LITTLE SWITCH. On February 22, 
Gen. Mark Clark, as he had done 
several times before, suggested an 
immediate exchange of all sick 
and wounded POWs in accordance 
with Article 109 of the Geneva 
Convention. Early in April, the 
Communists agreed to the plan 
and pressed for the resumption of 
overall truce talks at Pan Mun 
Jom. On April 17, the official 
document for carrying out the sick 
and wounded prisoner exchange 
was signed (upper left) at Pan 
Mun Jom by NK Major Gen. Lee 
Sang Jo and by Rear Admiral 
John C. Daniel. On April 20, 
Operation "Little Switch" began 
and the first hundred U.N. prison- 
ers arrived at Pan Mun Jom. In- 
cluded in the group were 30 Amer- 
icans. The first American to go 
through the "Welcome Gate to 
Freedom" erected by Gls was Pvt. 
Carl W. Kirchenhausen of New 
York City. The first man to reach 
Freedom Village at Munsan where 
General Clark (upper right) was 
on hand to greet returning POWs 
was Pfc. Robert Stell of Baltimore. 
LOWER LEFT. Pfc. Tally Cox, one 
of the first returnees, is greeted 
upon his arrival in Japan by his 
brother Sgt. Ralph Cox. LOWER 
RIGHT. This mural hangs on the 
wall of the First Engineer Chapel 
where Easter Services were held. 
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MEDICAL CARE. A mobile hospital at Munsan processed 
the men who were then offered steak, milk shakes, and 
cigarettes. Lt. Roy Jones of Minneapolis reported that 
treatment prior to the truce talks had been “unbelievably 
poor, although others said they had been treated fairly 
well. ABOVE. A returnee boards a transport. A flight 
nurse (upper right) assists Pfc. John Robinson as another 
chats (lower right) with James Franklin and Levi Powell. 


GOODBYE KOREA 
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AIR EVACUATION TO JAPAN. On the first day of the 
exchange of sick and wounded POWs, the U.N. returned 
500 prisoners to the Communists who had set up 15 tents 
at Pan Mun Jom to receive them. Many Red returnees 
ripped their new clothes before being turned over in a 
last desperate attempt to heap discredit on the U.N. 
ABOVE and RIGHT. Sick and wounded American POWs 
arrive in Japan where they were flown for hospitalization, 


ARRIVAL IN JAPAN 
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MEET THE PRESS. ABOVE. Returning sick and wounded 
POWs were met by throngs of correspondents and spec- ~ 
tators in Japan. Many of them wondered at their good © 
fortune in being returned first when others suffering worse ~ 
ailments and injuries had been left behind. UPPER RIGHT. 
Alrman Donald Sceals of Boys Town selects one of the | 
newly authorized Air Force crew caps. LOWER RIGHT. | 
A Field Artillery searchlight scans Communist hill positions. | 
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LET'S GO 355 


HIT AND RUN. Members of a rocket battery (above) 
wait for the all-clear signal to move in and clear out the 
launchers of unexpended rounds before making an airborne 
getaway. UPPER LEFT. Men of a heavy mortar company 
fire at Communist positions. LOWER LEFT. Sailors of the 
Battleship “New Jersey" stow supplies. On May 2, the "New 
Jersey" shelled Wonsan.. The next day the battle-wagon 
and carrier planes hit 228 buildings in the Hungnam area, 
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PEACE OFFENSIVE. Despite the resumption of truce talks 
at Pan Mun Jom, the Communists attacked vigorously all 
along the front. Battles see-sawed on Bloody Ridge, Finger 
Ridge, and Anchor Hill. Luke's Castle (upper right) was 
lost to the Communists and retaken by ROK troops backed 
by tanks under the command of Capt. Patton on June 9. 
ABOVE. A casualty is led to an aid station. LOWER 
RIGHT, Pvt. Hirsch scrubs himself in an improvised tub, 
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THE THIRD YEAR: 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1953 


By General Mark Clark 


April 1953 


Bee tars ground action decreased 
during the period [1-15 April] and, in con- 
trast to the two regimental-size efforts under- 
taken during the preceding period, limited the 
majority of his actions to company size and 
smaller. On only two occasions did the enemy 
employ a force larger than a company. The first 
was a two-company size attack against outpost 
Carson and the second was a counterattack— 
also by two enemy companies—against U.N. 
elements on outpost Texas, the scene of some of 
the heaviest fighting during the period. 

[During the latter half of the month] heavy 
fighting occurred on the western front when a 
Chinese battalion-size element struck positions 
of a U.N. division. Two battalion-size attacks 
were also launched by Chinese forces on the 
central front. Both were short in duration and 
unsuccessful. 

U.N. Superforts continued to exert pressure on 
enemy supply and transportation facilities by 
pounding these targets heavily. The major medium 
bomber emphasis was in the form of a three- 
phase attack against the Sinanju rail bridge com- 
plex. Against these bridges alone, a number of 
sorties were flown dropping hundreds of tons of 
high explosive ordnance on the nights of 6,7, and 
|! April. The primary purpose of these attacks 
was not to destroy the bridges, but to develop 
lucrative supply and rolling stock build-ups re- 
sulting from the temporary rail blocks at this 
strategic crossing. Fighter-bombers and light 
bombers, upon locating these build-ups, attacked 
and destroyed them. Results of the bridge attacks 
were excellent as the B-29's were successful in 
severing the crossing and the weather permitted 
visual B-26 and fighter-bomber attacks on the 
supply and equipment build-ups that resulted. Re- 
connaissance of the bridges on the days follow- 
ing each strike revealed that the enemy was 
frantically repairing the damage inflicted in 
order to permit the flow of vitally needed sup- 
plies and materials. 

Sabre jets patrolling the area between the 
Yalu and Chongchon Rivers observed 754 enemy 
airborne aircraft [during the first two weeks of 
April]. Of these, 324 were engaged and the 
resulting air battles accounted for the destruc- 
tion of 14 MIGs, damage to 15, and probable 
destruction of one. Sabre jets engaged a total 
of 201 MIGs [during the second two weeks] of 
which ten were destroyed, nine damaged, and two 


probably destroyed. 


May 1953 


Smashing attacks by enemy companies and 
battalions [during the second two weeks of 
May] brought the level of ground fighting to 
the highest mark thus far during 1953 and re- 
sulted in the loss of several lightly manned out- 
post positions. 

Action on the western front was heaviest on 
the west flank against outpost positions Elko, 
Carson, Vegas, and Berlin, near Punji. Battalion- 
size attacks were launched against Vegas and 
Berlin during early morning hours of 15 May 
but U.N. defenders were able to counter the 
enemy efforts before daylight. Again, just before 
midnight on 28 May, Chinese battalions struck 
at these same two outposts and, in addition, 
against Carson and Elko. The U.N. defenders of 
Berlin successfully repulsed the Chinese after 
two hours but the other three greatly outnum- 
bered outposts were vacated after bitter hand- 
to-hand struggles lasting as long as 27 hours. 

A U.N. division occupying the center of the 
western front experienced heavy fighting when 
two Chinese battalions struck outpost positions 
on the Hook, northeast of Punji. Hand-to-hand 
combat, a friendly withdrawal and a subsequent 
counterattack were necessary before the Chinese 
attacks were dispersed on 29 May. 

Chinese attacks hit every division on the central 
front. The ferocity of the attacks resulted in the 
loss of some outpost positions and fighting con- 
tinued in some locations as the period closed. 

Friendly observers saw an estimated Chinese 
battalion grouping for an attack against the 
western sector during early morning hours of 16 
May but friendly artillery prevented more than 
a company from reaching an outpost position 
south of Pyonggong. The U.N. defenders threw 
back the enemy attack without difficulty. | 

Two enemy companies hit against an outpost — 
position of a U.N. division northeast of Kumhwa 
at five minutes past midnight on 16 May but 
were driven off three hours later. Three days — 
later, during early morning hours of 19 May, a | 
reinforced Chinese battalion struck against three — 
other outpost positions in the same area. Re- — 
pulsed initially, the enemy continued his attempts — 
until daylight hours fouced his withdrawal from 
the vicinity of all three positions. 

Actions against the central sector of the central — 
front centered on MLR and outpost positions — 
southwest of Jumsong. Early in the period two © 
Chinese companies made an attempt against out- — 
jutting MLR positions. U.N. defenders withdrew — 
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slightly, directed artillery and mortar fire, and 
three hours later managed to shove back the 
enemy contingent and reoccupy the position. 
During early morning hours of 16 May the enemy 
made another stab in this same area when a re- 
inforced battalion was hurled upon an outpost 
position. Bitter hand-to-hand fighting ensued and 
the friendly elements were forced to disengage. 
Striking back almost immediately, U.N. counter- 
attacking elements soon routed the battered Chi- 
nese. 

U.N. elements holding the eastern portion of 
the central front encountered heavy enemy op- 
position during the period. Several outpost posi- 
tions were lost to the enemy as a result. 

On the night of 27 May a U.N. division ex- 
perienced an attack southwest of Kumsong by a 
reinforced Chinese company and southeast of 
Kumsong by two enemy companies. Close com- 
bat resulted, with the enemy reinforcing with 
small groups before both actions were success- 
fully terminated by U.N. defenders after fights 
lasting as long as four and one half hours. 

On the nightsof 27 May a Chinese battalion 
struck against friendly positions on Hill 647, 
southeast of Kumsong. Six Chinese companies 
scrambled up the slopes of Finger Ridge, south- 
west of Mulguji, to strike at three different out- 
post positions. Extremely heavy fighting raged 
for 14 hours before the U.N. contingent on Hill 
647 was forced to cease counterattacks. Two of 
the enemy thrusts against positions on Finger 
Ridge were countered by 28 May but one battle 
had not been resolved at the close of the period. 

During the [second week of May] MIGs came 
out in force to meet Sabre jets. F-86's accounted 
for the destruction of 11 MIGs, probable destruc- 
tion of two, and damage to ten. 

Air activities during the latter half of May 
were ushered in by raging air-to-air engagements. 
Destroying 28 MIGs in three days of hectic air 
duels, the F-86's racked up the highest weekly 
total of enemy jets destroyed since the Korean 
War started. During the period 43 MIGs were 
destroyed, 14 damaged and three more probably 
destroyed. 


June 1953 


Heavy ground fighting which commenced dur- 
ing the preceding month was intensified during 
June. Communist elements ranging from com- 
pany to division strength smashed against U.N. 
outposts and MLR positions 104 times. Heavy 
fighting, in some cases resulting in the loss or 
denting of U.N. positions, raged on the central 
and eastern fronts. Communist artillery and mor- 
tar expenditures remained high and on one oc- 
casion established a new high, 131,800, for the 
number of rounds falling across the front during 
the 24 hour period. 
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The western front was relatively quiet during 
the [first half of June]. A considerable increase 
in enemy activity was experienced [during the 
latter half]. Two enemy attacks of division and 
regimental size were reported against outpost 
positions of one U.N. division. Minor probes oc- 
curred elsewhere. 

On the evening of 25 June the Chinese Com- 
munist forces launched an aggregate division-size 
attack, heavily supported with artillery and mor- 
tar, against ten outpost positions of a U.N. divi- 
sion southeast of Sangyong, astride the Imjin 
River. The U.N. defenders were reinforced and 
attempted to stem the enemy onslaught; however, 
by the morning of 26 June, U.N. [troops] had 
withdrawn from four outposts under heavy enemy 
pressure. One of these positions was reoccupied 
shortly before noon on 26 June. At the close of 
the month, the enemy continued to occupy the 
other positions. 

On the central front particularly heavy fight- 
ing occurred in four sectors and less intense 
fighting occurred in two other sectors. Fighting 
in one sector centered on outpost "Harry' south- 
west of Chungdon, scene of an epic defense by 
U.N. defenders. The enemy commenced his ef- 
fort against this position just before midnight of 
10 June when an enemy battalion, heavily sup- 
ported by artillery and mortar, attacked the out- 
post. Fierce fighting raged throughout the night 
and the enemy was forced to withdraw by day- 
light of 11 June. The next night, shortly after 
midnight, a fresh enemy contingent of regimental- 
size renewed the attack. The enemy initially 
gained some of the position but friendly counter- 
attacks regained all of the lost ground. Once 
again the enemy was forced back by daylight 
hours of 12 June. The enemy came back with 
the better portion of a regiment on the night of 
12 June and again was heavily supported by 
artillery and mortar fires. The battle see-sawed 
throughout the night but for the third time the 
enemy was driven off at daylight. 

Early on the morning of 18 June an estimated 
enemy battalion attacked and although he em- 
ployed extensive quantities of artillery and mor- 
tar he was forced to withdraw after hand-to- 
hand combat. An additional enemy assault 
against this position, during early morning hours 
of 24 June, was launched by an estimated two 
battalions. Approximately three hours after the 
initial attack the enemy was able to partially 
overrun the position. Vigorous U.N. counterat- 
tacks resulted in the enemy's withdrawal shortly 
thereafter. 

Heavy fighting on the west flank of the eastern 
front centered on Hill 812. Smaller actions also 
occurred in two other sectors. Communist efforts 
against Hill 812 northeast of Sohui, commenced 
shortly before midnight on | June when two North 
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Korean companies opened the assault on this 
tactically important position. An intense see-saw 
battle continued until the afternoon of 5 June 
when friendly elements were forced to give up a 
portion of Hill 812. 

A U.N. division west of the Mundung-Ni Valley 
experienced heavy fighting as a result of four at- 
tacks launched by the Communists on the night of 
15/16 June. U.N. defenders were successful in 
repulsing all but one enemy effort, which resulted 
in the loss of a U.N. held hill, south of Mulguji, 
to an enemy two-company-size assault. Friendly 
counterattacks met strong enemy resistance; how- 
ever, the hill was temporarily regained by the 
U.N. forces early on 17 June. A see-saw battle 
for this terrain feature continued through 19 
June, with both sides gaining short time control 
of the position. Early on 19 June friendly ele- 
ments launched a concerted effort and by day- 
break on 19 June had occupied the position. Be- 
tween 19 and 24 June the Chinese Communist 
forces in this sector mounted seven other com- 
pany-size or larger attacks against the Christmas 
Hill complex, also south of Mulguji; with little 
SUCCESS. 

U.N. Naval aircraft, operating from fast car- 
riers in the Sea of Japan, struck targets from the 
front lines north throughout northern Korea. In 
spite of marginal to non-operational weather dur- 
ing 12 days of June, five thousand sorties were 
flown. 

U.N. air operations were featured by the in- 
creased close air support furnished for U.N. 
ground forces which were battling desperate 
Communist attacks along the front. 

In their assigned mission of maintaining air 
superiority, Sabre jets continued to inflict heavy 
damage on the Communists Manchurian based 
Air Force. Air to air engagements between 
U.N. F-86s and Russian-built MIG-I5s resulted 
in the destruction of 74 MIGs, damage to 39, and 
the probable destruction of others. A new record 
was established on 30 June, when 15 MIGs were 
shot down in a single day. No Sabre jets were 
lost in air to air encounters. 

U.N. fighter bombers flew 5,920 effective sor- 
ties during the last half of June. Thunder jets and 
bomb-carrying Sabre jets paced U.N. air assaults, 
pounding enemy battleline positions and smash- 
ing Communist transportation and supply centers 
throughout the peninsula. Over 2,000 sorties per 
day on 16 and 17 June established new highs in 
sortie rates. Fighter bombers and light bombers 
also more than doubled the previous mark for 
close support strikes against the enemy battle- 
line positions for similar periods. 

U.N. Superforts were active in saturating bat- 
tle-line targets in support of U.N. troops. The 
Superforts encountered intense flak, powerful 
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searchlights and a few fighters, but were not 
deterred in their missions. 

Fourteen sorties were flown to carry Psycho- 
logical Warfare leaflets to all areas of northern 
Korea, as well as news letters to U.N. prisoners 
of war held captive by the Communists. 

In order to neutralize serviceable North Korean 
airfelds and thus discourage their utilization by 
the Communists as bases for night harassing raids, 
the medium bombers again returned to crater the 
runways at Taechon, Namsi, and Pyongyang Main. 
While close support requirements for medium 
bomber strikes were normal during most of the 
period, a major enemy offensive on friendly posi- 
tions along the central front resulted in 27 sorties 
being directed in this particular type of opera- 
tion on the nights of 14 and 15 July. 

Further north, fighter bombers destroyed rail 
bridges, tanks, road bridges, vehicles, buildings, 
personnel shelters and rail cars. In addition, road 
and rail cuts were made and many troop casual- 
ties inflicted. The airfield at Kangdong was 
cratered in 16 places. Sabre jets, Thunder jets, 
light bombers on their night intruder missions 
over the main supply routes in North Korea, de- 
stroyed hundreds of vehicles and made many road 
cuts. Several day interdiction missions were 
flown also, but in most cases poor weather pre- 
vented assessment of strike results. Close sup- 
port effort continued to be directed against 
enemy front line positions in all sectors of the 
battleline and on several occasions more than 70 
sorties were flown by the light bombers during a 
single 24 hour period in this role. 


July 1953 


Ground fighting slackened in intensity during 
the first half of July; however, as the period 
ended enemy attacks up to division in size marked 
a resumption of strong limited objective attacks. 
Communist elements, ranging from company to 
division in size, battered unrelentingly against 
U.N. outpost and MLR positions along the central 
front. Five actions of company or larger size 
were experienced by U.N. elements in the west- 
ern sector, twenty by U.N. defenders in the cen- 
tral sector, and three by U.N. units in the eastern 
sector. 

East of Sangnyong, Outpost Porkchop was 
the scene of bitter fighting, commencing late on 
6 July. The initial enemy effort of two battalions 
was successful in securing the right and left 
fingers of the outpost. Heavy action swirled 
around the outpost throughout 7 July, with both 
sides committing reinforcements to the battle. 
An unrelenting see-saw engagement continued 
for an additional four days with neither side gain- 
ing decisive results. However, near noon on I| 
July, the enemy brought up reinforcements, and 
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by mid-afternoon the enemy occupied the crest 
of the northwest portion of Porkchop. As a 
consequence, after nightfall on I! July, the U.N. 
forces were ordered to relinquish their hold on 
the remainder of the battered outpost position 
and withdraw. 

Near Outpost Arrowhead northwest of Chor- 
won, concentrated enemy assaults were initiated 
late on 6 July. The enemy, preceding his attack 
with intense artillery and mortar fire, pressed 
forward initially with two companies of attacking 
infantry and engaged the U.N. outpost defenders 
in hand-to-hand combat. Two reinforcing friendly 
companies were swiftly dispatched to assist the 
outpost; however, by daybreak the enemy force 
had increased to battalion strength. Additionally, 
slightly to the west, another outpost experienced 
a company-size enemy thrust, beginning mid- 
morning on 7 July. U.N. forces mounted aggres- 
sive counterattacks to expel the enemy from the 
outpost positions and by noon on 8 July the major 
part of Outpost Arrowhead was again under 
U.N. control. Later, on 8 July, the enemy re- 
newed his drive against the same outposts, at 
first with company size force. See-saw action 
continued intermittently with both sides aug- 
menting the battle with additional companies. 
By daybreak on II July, assiduous U.N. counter- 
attacks broke the enemy's hold and his depleted 
forces were completely cleared from Arrow- 
head. 

Heavy fighting along the eastern front was 
again concentrated in the sector from the Puk- 
ham River east to the Mundung-Ni Valley. There 
were three attacks of company and battalion size. 
One attack was against elements of a U.N. divi- 
sion late on 4 July, when two enemy companies 
unsuccessfully assaulted outpost positions. To the 
east an outpost of another U.N. division was 
briefly engaged by an enemy company early on 
8 July. The following evening an enemy battalion 
came in on the same position in a bitter see-saw 
seven hour battle. At daybreak on 9 July the 
remnants of the enemy force withdrew, having 
suffered 215 estimated killed in action and 395 
estimated wounded in action. 

U.N. battleships and cruisers with destroyers 
assigned rendered direct support for front line 
ground forces whenever weather permitted. These 
gunfire support missions were conducted against 
enemy strongpoints, gun positions, troop move- 
ments, bunkers, supply areas, trenches, and supply 
routes. Harassing and interdiction fire was pro- 
vided nightly on troop movements, rail and road 
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junctions, supply areas, and other worthwhile mili- 
tary targets. 

U.N. Naval aircraft, operating from fast attack 
carriers in the Sea of Japan, struck enemy posi- 
tions along the MLR and other pre-selected tar- 
gets and targets of opportunity throughout north- 
east Korea. Heavy fog and low overcast over the 
target areas forced cancellation of air operations 
during two days and curtailed operation on 
eleven additional days. In spite of continuous 
inclement weather 1800 sorties were flown. 

U.N. Sabre jets in their counter air operations 
continued to search for enemy aircraft that 
might attempt to enter North Korea from their 
Manchurian havens. Poor operational weather or 
perhaps lack of enthusiasm, caused by the severe 
beatings inflicted upon the Communist Air Force 
last month, was reflected in the unusually low 
number of [enemy planes observed]. Only 232 
Russian-built MIGs were observed in the air over 
Korea and 84 of these were engaged in combat. 
These air battles cost the enemy 12 MIGs de- 
stroyed and three damaged. 

Air attacks under visual conditions were limited 
to a very large degree by extremely poor weather 
over most of Korea. This, coupled with the 
enemy's continuation of limited objective at- 
tacks against friendly front line forces, caused 
a large portion of the U.N. air effort to be di- 
rected in close support operations bombing tar- 
gets under control of ground radar stations. There 
were, however, several strikes conducted under 
visual conditions against enemy supply centers, 
bridges, rolling stock, airfields, and other inter- 
diction targets. 

Their operations unhampered by weather, U.N. 
Superforts aimed approximately 1,800 tons of 
bombs at rail bridges, supply area, airfield and 
frontline close support targets on 210 sorties. 
The major interdiction strikes were two successive 
attacks by a total of 28 Superforts on 10 and 
I! July 1953, against the Sinanju rail bridge 
complex. Results of the first night's mission were 
excellent as all three bridges were rendered un- 
serviceable with cuts in several places. A sudden 
rise in the water level coupled with the addi- 
tional damage inflicted by the second strike 
caused large sections of the bree to wash away 
leaving only remnants of piers jutting from the 
north and south banks of the river. This crossing 
is considered the major link in the North Korea 
logistical system, as traffic from Antung destined 
for Pyongyang and the front lines must utilize 
these bridges on its way south. 
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NERVOUS IN THE SERVICE. A five-inch rocket jarred 
leose by the impact of a Corsair's landing (upper) bumps 
and bounces down the flight deck ef the U.S. Escort Car- 
rier "Bairoke."" LOWER. A five-hundred pounder loosened 
by the tremendous forward thrust of a catapault launching, 
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barely clears the forward end of the "Bairoke's" flight deck. 
Both incidents took place as the ship patrolled the West 
Coast of Korea. Neither accident proved disastrous for 
neither the rocket or the bomb exploded. However, both 
events inspired some rapid prayers and crossed fingers, 
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PLEASANT DUTY 


CAPTURED. Two Chinese Communist soldiers with their 
hands clasped on their heads (upper) are escorted under 
guard to regimental headquarters for interrogation. LOWER. 
Marine Captain Ted Williams, Boston Red Sox outfielder, 
receives the Air Medal and two gold stars, The presenta- 
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tion was made by Colonel Bernard McShane, commanding 
officer of the Panther Jet Squadron, at a forward air base 
of the First Marine Aircraft Wing. Capt. Williams com- 
pleted 38 combat missions before being ordered to return 
to the U.S. for treatment of an ear and nose ailment, 
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SQUADRON COMMANDER 365 
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BATTLE SMOKE. A Marine Panther jet completing its run 
(left) over a Communist troop billeting and supply area, 
heads into smoke rising from other targets plastered in a 
92-plane strike which took place on June 10. Three napalm 
bombs can be seen hurtling toward the target. ABOVE. 
An aged South Korean is shown a USAF H-19 helicopter 
of the 2157th Air Rescue Squadron, by Major Wilbur Wood, 
squadron commander, who landed the chopper in a field, 
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SPOTLIGHTING THE ENEMY. Towards the middle of June, 
the communists launched a 25,000-man attack aimed at 
reaching the 38th Parallel. This move further complicated 
the task of settling on an acceptable cease-fire line at Pan 
Mun Jom. Searchlights (above and right) of the Army and 
Marine Corps were extensively used during the battle of 
the hills to illuminate enemy positions, harass troop and 
supply movements, and to accurately direct artillery fire. 
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MORTAR SUPPORT. Marines of a weapons company of the 
Seventh Regiment lay down supporting fire (above) to en- 
able | Company to launch an attack on Outpost Carson. 
UPPER RIGHT. F-86 Sabres take off over an aircraft ar- 
resting barrier designed by the Far East Logistic Force. 
Chains attached to the barrier exert a force of several 


hundred pounds of drag for every foot the plane travels. 
LOWER RIGHT. Engineers blast the old bridge at Munsan. 
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ARRESTING BARRIER 
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LAST DAYS 


TRUCE BUILDING ERECTED. On July 12, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter S. Robertson left Korea after obtain- 
ing from President Syngman Rhee written concessions that 
paved the way for the truce signing. On July 13, 60,000 
Chinese Communists tore into U.N. lines; three days later 
U.N. forces counterattacked with 45,000 men. ABOVE. A 
machine gunner in the Porkchop Hill area moves out. UPPER 


and LOWER LEFT. Work on the truce building begins. 
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PRE-SIGNING PREPARATIONS. Members of the truce 
teams who selected the site of the Peace Pagoda included 
(upper) North Korean Col. Ju Yon and U.N. negotiators 
Col. Willard B. Carlock, U.S.A., and Commander James 
Shew, U.S.N. On July 27, U.N. correspondents and photog- 
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raphers (lower) gathered at Pan Mun Jom to await the 
arrival of the representatives of United Nations and Com- 
munist forces. The Communists had requested that corres- 
pondents be barred from the signing, but General Mark W. 
Clark, U.N. Commander-in-Chief, refused the request. 


AWAITED MOMENT 


TRUCE SIGNING. The armistice agreement was signed 
(upper) at Pan Mun Jom at 10:01 a.m., Monday, July 27. 
Lieutenant General William K. Harrison signed for the 
United Nations Command. Lieutenant General Nam Il 
signed for the North Koreans and the Communists. Each 
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signed six copies in the Korean, English, and Chinese lan- 
guage versions. The signing on green cloth covered tables 
(lower) took ten minutes. They were later signed by General 


Clark, for the U.N., and Marshall Kim II Sung for North 


Korea, and General Peng Teh-huai for the Chinese. 
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PERSONAL DELIVERY 


COUNTERSIGNING. During the afternoon, General Mark 
Clark signed the truce documents at Munsan. He is shown 
surrounded by U.N. officers (upper left) and signing the 
truce as Vice Admiral Robert P. Briscoe, Commander Naval 
Forces, Far East (center, lower left) and Vice Admiral 
Joseph Clark, Commander Seventh Fleet, look on. Com- 
mander James Shew (above left) and Ensign Leonard Wil- 
son prepare to carry the countersigned truce to Tokyo. 
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FORMAL NOTIFICATION. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Permanent Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations, stands (above left) with Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada, President of the General Assembly and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to whom he made the 
formal armistice announcement saying: "I have the honor 
to inform you that an Armistice Agreement has been 
entered into between the United Nations Command and 
the Commanders of the communist forces, i.e., the Korean 
People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers. The 
Agreement was signed for the United Nations Command at 
1000 hours on July 27, 1953, Korean time, and becomes 
effective at 2200 hours, July 27, 1953, Korean time. A 
report of the Unified Command transmitting the official 
text of the Armistice Agreement will be sent to you shortly. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest 
consideration." UPPER RIGHT. The bronze alloy medal 
established by the United Nations to honor personnel of 
forces serving for the U.N. in Korea has nine blue and 
eight white stripes. LOWER RIGHT. Map shows the ap- 


proximate path of the demarcation line across the Peninsula, 
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OPERATION "BIG SWITCH" 


REPATRIATION BEGINS. On August 4, the first day of 
Operation "Big Switch,"" the Communists returned 400 U.N. 
POWs. Among them were 70 Americans, many of them sick 
and wounded. The first South Korean prisoner-of-war was 
delivered dead. The hospital at Freedom Village disclosed 
that a high percentage of the initial returnees were suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and other lung ailments. UPPER LEFT. 
General O. P. Weyland, Far East Air Forces commander, 
shakes hands with Lt. Col. Thomas Harrison who was among 
the first Air Force repatriates. LOWER LEFT. Pfc. Rich- 
ard Montanaro, a prisoner of the Communists for 26 months, 
and Capt. Lawai Hughes, flight nurse of the 648Ist Medical 
Air Evacuation Group, relax over a cup of coffee. There 
were 64 U.N. repatriates including 16 Americans, 20 Turks, 
seven French, séven Colembians, one Belgian, and one 
Greek abeard the three-decked C-124 Globemaster that 
made the first Operation "Big Switch" flight to Japan. 
One freed American officer reported that several officers 
had been sentenced to prison terms by He Communists for 
"instigating against the peace." ABOVE. Returning Com- 
munist POWs board the transport "Mathews" at Keje-do, 
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VANISHING GENERAL. Major Gen. William F. Dean 
(above), commander of the U.S. 24th Infantry Division and 
all ground forces during the early days of the Korean War, 
was at first presumed to be dead after he disappeared from 
the front lines on July 21, 1950. The General who spent 
37 months in enemy hands is shown taking his morning ex- 
ercise on Sept. 3, the day before his repatriation. He re- 
ceived a hero's welcome when he arrived home in the U.S. 


TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS 


N June 23, 1951, Jacob Malik, Russian U.N. 
representative dropped his nation’s pretense 
of having no control over the actions of North 
Korea and Communist China long enough to hint 
that truce negotiations in Korea might be accept- 
able to the Red invaders. The free nations of the 
world accepted quickly; hopes for peace ran 
high. There followed more than two years of Com- 
munist obstruction to the peace until, on July 27, 
1953, the truce was signed by American Lt. Gen. 
William K. Harrison for the U.N. Command and 
Lt. Gen. Nam II for the North Koreans and Chi- 
nese Communists. 

The story of the truce negotiations is not a 
dramatic one. The principles of the U.N. negoti- 
ators were those of justice and their method was 
that of patience. Unlike their Red counterparts 
they had a genuine desire for peace and worked 
for it in the face of insults, lies and provocations. 
The high-lights of the negotiations follow. 


June 1951. General Ridgway, U.N. Com- 
mander-in-Chief, indicated that on receipt of 
word from the Communists he would be prepared 
to suggest a date for the beginning of the talks. 


July 1951. Negotiations opened at Kaesong on 
the tenth. On the 26th an agenda was agreed 
on: to fix a military demarcation line so as to 
establish a demilitarized zone; to make concrete 
arrangements for a cease-fire and an armistice. 


August 1951. Following a provocative pattern 
soon to become familiar, the North Koreans sus- 
pended negotiations on the 23rd. 

October 1951. Negotiations were resumed at 
a new site, Pan Mun Jom, not far from Kaesong. 
February 1952. The armistice negotiators 
agreed to recommend that, within three months 
after an armistice, a political conference of a 
higher level be held for settling the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces and the Korean question as 
a whole. 


May 1952. General Mark W. Clark succeeded 
General Ridgway as commanding general of the 
Unified Command. 

October 1952. Talks were recessed on the 8th 
by the U.N. Command because of continued dis- 
agreement over the repatriation of prisoners of 
war. The question was this: Should all POWs be 
repatriated, by force if necessary? The U.N. was 
willing to return all not violently opposed; the 
Communists demanded that all prisoners, willing 
and unwilling, be returned. This proved the dead- 
liest stalemate of the negotiations. Many pris- 
oners who had fought for the Communists de- 
tested the Red regime, and refused to return. 

On the 24th, a draft resolution jointly sub- 
mitted by the U.S. and 20 other nations proposed 
that the U.N. General Assembly should call on 
the Chinese and North Koreans to have their 


negotiators agree to an armistice recognizing the 
right of all prisoners to accept or refuse repatria- 
tion. 

On the 29th, the U.S.S.R. submitted a resolu- 
tion that the essential problem of prisoner re- 
patriation be deferred until after a cease-fire 
had been arranged by an | 1-member Commission 
for the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion. However, it gained little support because 
it attempted to by-pass a question that had to be 
settled before an armistice would be possible. 


November 1952. India set out proposals for 
the repatriation of POWs by means of releasing 
them to a Repatriation Commission, to which all 
prisoners would be released from military control 
and from the custody of the detaining side, in 
agreed numbers and at agreed exchange points in 
demilitarized zones. If there were any prisoners 
whose return to their homeland had not be pro- 
vided for by the conference to follow the cease- 
fire, these should become the responsibility of the 


December 1952. The Indian resolution was 
adopted with amendments by the U.N. General 
Assembly and submitted to the Chinese Com- 
munist and North Korean governments with an 
appeal by Assembly President Lester B. Pearson 
for acceptance in order to facilitate ''a construc- 
tive and durable peace in Korea."" Communist 
China and North Korea rejected the proposals 
within 12 days, terming them illegal, unfair and 
unreasonable. 


February 1953. General Mark Clark sent, on 
the 22nd, a letter to the Red Chinese and North 
Koreans stating that the U.N. Command, in ac- 
cordance with the Geneva Convention, remained 
prepared to repatriate immediately those sick 
and wounded captured personnel who were fit 
to travel, and he asked whether the other side 
was prepared to proceed immediately with their 
repatriation. The letter repeated a long-standing 
proposal that had first been made in December 
1951 by U.N. negotiators. 


March 1953. General Clark received a favor- 
able response to his letter of February 22 on the 
28th. The Reds indicated agreement with the 
proposal to exchange sick and wounded personnel 
and stated that they considered "the reasonable 
settlement of the question of exchanging sick and 
wounded prisoners of war of both sides during 
the period of hostilities should be made to lead to 
the smooth settlement of the entire question of 
prisoners of war.'' They did not explain why this 
decision had taken 15 months from the time it had 
first been proposed. 


April 1953. Negotiators reached agreement on 
the IIth on an exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners, to begin April 20. The U.N. promised 
5,800 returnees in operation Little Switch, and 
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the Communists 600. The small number of sick 
and wounded allied personnel shocked the free 
world: they knew the Reds were holding back. 
The number of allies returned was upped to 684— 
471 ROKs, 149 Americans, and 64 from other 
allies. 

Little Switch was completed on April 26. The 
same day saw armistice negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom resumed after a 62-month recess. The Red 
negotiators presented a six-point proposal under 
which all prisoners desiring repatriation would be 
returned within two months after an armistice. 
Within one. month after completion of direct re- 
patriation, the remainder would be sent to a 
neutral state, where, for six months, representa- 
tives of their home countries would be enabled 
to make explanations to them. Captives request- 
ing repatriation would be afforded a speedy re- 
turn. If at the end of the six months any remained, 
the question of their disposition would be sub- 
mitted to the political conference which the 
parties had agreed was to follow an armistice. 


May 1953. The month was spent in proposing 
modifications of the Communist proposal and in 
the selection of nations which might sit on the 
neutral commission. 


June 1953. After a series of secret meetings 
and several recesses, negotiators signed an agree- 
ment on the exchange of POWs, thus further 
clearing the way for an armistice. The agreement 
provided that, within two months after an armis- 
tice, both sides, without offering any hinderance, 
would directly repatriate all those prisoners in 
their custody desirous of returning. A Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission would be estab- 
lished within the demilitarized zone to take cus- 
tody of all prisoners still held by both sides. The 
zone would be guarded by the soldiers of India. 
There were provisions for explanations to be made 
by national representatives within 90 days after 
which the question of prisoners who had not been 
repatriated would be submitted to the political 
conference previously agreed to be recommended. 
Over the next 30 days, during which the prisoners 
would continue to be in the custody of the Com- 
mission, the conference would endeavor to settle 
the question. After that period, the Commission 
would declare the release from POW status to 
civilian status of any who have not exercised 
their right of repatriation and for whom no other 
disposition has been agreed to by the political 
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conference. Those thus released would be assisted 
by the Commission and the Red Cross. | 

On the 18th negotiations were threatened when | 
ROK guards permitted some 25,000 POWs who 
were militantly anti-Communist to escape. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent Walter S. Robertson as spe- 
cial envoy and trouble shooter to the South 
Korean Government; in talks with Korean Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, he arranged mutually satis- 
factory guarantees of the security and rehabilita- 
tion of South Korea. The free world, while it under- 
stood and sympathized with the motives of the 
President of the beleaguered South Korean 
Government, expressed grave concern over his 
unilateral action. The U.N. Command called the 
release of prisoners ''a serious incident" in which 
the ROK Government has "violated its commit- 
ment.'' But General Clark also insisted that his 
was a military command and did not exercise 
political authority over the Republic of Korea. 
The U.N. commander also called for an immedi- 
ate meeting of both sides to establish a date for 
the signing of the armistice. 


July 1953. Plenary delegations met on the 
tenth for the first time since June 20 in executive 
session. It was the second anniversary of the start 
of the truce talks. 

Truce negotiators met three times on the 19th. 
No details were made public except a statement 
by North Korean General Nam II, reviewing pro- 
ceedings of the series of meetings just past, during 
which, he said, the U.N. Command had given as- 
surances that the ROK Government would not 
obstruct the implementation of the terms of the 
draft armistice agreement. Liaison officers re- 
sumed work the next day. Renewed optimism was 
evident throughout the world; this time it was 
not doomed to frustration. 

The armistice agreement as signed on Monday 
July 27, 1953, a 10:01 a.m. Long and patient 
labor on the part of U.N. negotiators had finally 
resulted in the cessation of hostilities. The re- 
sults were, perhaps, not all that free men hoped 
for. Yet all could rejoice in the end of bloodshed 
and pray that ultimately the compromises that 
had been made would prove the beginning of the 
end of the cold war. The U.N. had not scored a 
decisive victory but it had at least shown its de- 
termination to hold the line against invaders any- 
where. Of its decisive and selfless role in this 
endeavor, the United States felt justly proud. 
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Pukchon River crossed by M-46, 328 
Training, 46 
Armored shorts, 303 
Armored vests, 284, 285 


INDEX 


Army, United States 
Dean, Maj. Gen. William F., 380 
Ethiopian officers watch inspection, 32 
Intelligence questions prisoner, 61 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 8 
Ordnance unit installs engine in tank 
retriever, 156 
Port rehabilitated by Engineers of, 168 
Signal Corps 
Telephone lines, repairing, 164 
Transportation’ Corps unloads boxcar 
from ship, 169 
Units of, in numerical order 
First Cavalry Division, 30, 165 
2nd Engineer Combat Bn., 310 
Second Infantry Division, 61, 66, 103 
Third Engineer Construction Battalion, 


3 
Third Infantry Division, 20, 58, 75, 84, 
247, 323 
Fifth Regimental Combat Team, 19, 


75, 161 
Seventh Infantry Division, 85, 220 
Ninth Corps, 213 
ISth Infantry Regiment, 20, 75 
ISth Regimental Combat Team, 58 
17th Regimental Combat Team, 220 
23rd Infantry Regiment, 103 
24th Infantry Division, 12, 75, 102 
25th® Infantry Division, 10, 146 
3lst Infantry Regiment, 306 
32nd Regimental Combat Team, 75 
89th Tank Battalion, 30, 262, 263 
92nd Engineer Searchlight Co., 129 
116th Engineer Combat Battalion, 209 
187th Airborne Regimental Combat 
Team, 
187th Regimental Combat Team, 16, 65 
204th Field, Artillery Battalion, 33 
Winter clothing issued, 192, 193 
Wolfhound Regiment, 25 
Artillery 
Howitzer, 105 mm, 228 
New Zealand Field Artillery Regt., 238 
155 mm guns, I6l 
155 mm. howitzer, 319 
155 mm self propelled gun, 96 
Rate of expenditure Oct:, 1952, Com- 
munist, 242 
ROKA instructed in U.S. tactics, 227 
Shell casings, recovering, 160 
Town softened by, 63 
Turkish battalion, 10 
Units of, in numerical order 
145th Field Artillery Battalion, 294 
204th Field Artillery Battalion, 33 
300th Field Artillery, 211 
Atrocities, 66 
Australian forces 
Infantrymen make tea, 197 
Royal Air Force, 67 
Awards and Decorations 
eettaty Order of Merit, Rhee awards, 
116 
Philippine Forces cited, 270 
Presidential Citation, Gloucestershire 
Battalion receives, 44 
Presidential Citation, Netherlands Bat- 
talion receives, 163 
Turkish colonel receives Silver Star, 162 
United Nations medal, 377 


B-26 (airplane), 71, 106, 107 

B-29 (airplane), 105, 167, 265 

"Bairoke,'' USS, 362 

Balloons, used to mark Pan Mun Jom 
truce site, 253 

Banshee (airplane), 131 

Bare, Brigadier General Robert, 300 

Bazooka, 102, 305 

"'Belfast,'' 68 

Belgian forces, 20 

"Blockbuster" (bomb), 307 

Blood, Lt. Col. Gordon, 273 

Blood plasma, 334 

Bloody Ridge, 356 

Boatner, Brig. Gen. Haydon "'Bull,"’ 270 

Bolt, Major John, 341 


Bombing 
Bridge at Sunan hit, 37 
Factory hit by B- 26s, 90 
Hilltop with napalm, 7\ 
Hwachon Dam, 295 
Hydroelectric complex, 278, 279 
Masan-ni railroad yard at, 106, 107 
Navy strike, 39 
Night tactical, 114 
Parachute fragmentation bomb, 37 
Pyongyang, 280 
Railroad bridge, 50, 91 
Railroad tunnels, 236, 237 
Railroad yards, 36, 166 
Rashin, railroad yards at, 166 
Suiho Power Plant, 279 
Supply dump, 23 
Troop billeting area, 364 
Bombs 
500 pound, 104 
1000 pound, 330 
Napalm, 106 
2-ton "blockbuster,'' 307 
"Bon Homme Richard,'' USS, 293 
Bowen, Jr., General Frank S., 65 
Bradley, General Omar, 8, 186 
Breeches buoy transfer, 244 
Bridges 
Concrete pipe, building a, 221 
Han River, repairing, 258 
Munsan, 369 
Pontoon, 144 
Briscoe, Vice Admiral Robert P., 375 
British forces 
Gloucestershire Battalion, 44 
irene VI, services for held by, 


29th Brigade, 44 
Buckley, Capt. Edward, 187 
Bunker Hill, 334 
Bunkers 
Communist, 201 
United Nations 
Assembling prefrabricated, 31] 
Brig. Gen. Robert Bare inspects pre- 
fabricated, 301 
Factory for prefabricating, 309 
Marines watch artillery from, 175 
Sawing trees for, 308 
Burke, Rear Admiral Arleigh A., 137 


Cc 


7 (airplane), 82 

4 (airplane), 82 

C. 119 (airplane), 194 

C-124 Globemaster (airplane) 338, 339, 342 

C-rations, 28 

Calisthenics, ROKA adapts U.S., 227 

Camel Caravan, 129 

Camouflage, 201, 290 

Camp Tripoli, 229, 233 

Canadian forces, 45 

Canine Corps, 16] 

Care packages, 289 

Carriers, aircraft, 14, 40, 55, 152-155, 292, 
29 


3 

Catapult launching, 292, 293 

Chae-jae, 75 | 

Chang Tyung San, General, 137 

Chaplains, see also Religious Service 
Before chapel on 38th Parallel, 216 
Communion distributed by, 13 
Jewish services conducted by, 119 
Service conducted by, 65 

Chechon, 64 

China, ''Volunteers'' from Communist, see 

North Korea 

Chinju, rebuilding a house in, 57 

Chinnampo, 67 

Chongjin, 68 

Chosen Reservoir, 76 

Christmas 1952, 327 

Christmas Hill, 360 

Chugyong-san mountain area, 19 

Chuktao, 68 

Chungdong, 68 

Chungju, 10 

Civil Assistance Command in Korea, U.N., 


384 


Clark, General Mark 
Awaits liberated sick and wounded, 347 
Command post inspects, 271 
Koje riots, handling of, by, 269 
Signs truce, 374 
"The Second Year: Spring, 1952," art., 
180-183 
"The Third Year: Summer and Fall, 
1952,'' art., 240-243 
"The Third Year: Winter, 1952-1953," 
296-299 
"The Third Year: Spring and Summer, 
1953,"' art., 358-361 
Clothing and equipment 
Armored shorts, 303 
Armored vest, 284, 285 
Sniperscope, 260, 26 
Winter issue, 192, 193 
Cold war, 382 
Colson, Brig. Gen. Charles, 269 
Communications 
Awaiting radios orders, 17 
Imjin River, restoring over, 340 
Telephone lines, Signal Corps repairs, 
164, 234 
Gompound 66, on Koje Island, 267 
Compound 70, on Koje Island, 270 
"'Consolation,'' USS, 224-226 
Craig, May, 124 
Craigie, Maj. Gen. Laurence, at Kaesong, 
136, 137 
Creighton, Major Richard, 219 


D 


Daniel, Rear Admiral John C., 347 
Davis, Major George, 218 

Dean, Maj. Gen. William F., 380 
Deeckhout, Lt. Col. William, 163 
Dodd, Brig. Gen. Francis, 269 
Dorris, Lt. Col. Harry, 167 


East Munson-ni, 16 
Eighth Army, 320 
Eighty-ninth Tank Battalion, 30 
Eight hundred seventh Mobile Surgical 
Unit, 125 
Eisenhower, President Dwight D., 326 
Elections in South Korea, 1952, 291 
Entertainment 
Camel Caravan, 129 
Hutton, Betty, messes with Marines, 252 
Samoans entertain fellow Marines, 286 
Ethiopian forces 
Card game enjoyed by, 3! 
Train in Korea, 78, 79 


F 


F9F Gruman Panther jet (airplane), 293 

F-51 Mustang (airplane), 89 

F-84 (airplane), 342 

F-86 (airplane), 151, 255 

F-94 Starfire jet (airplane), 70 

Far East Air Force, 20 

Far East Air Force Combat Cargo Com- 
mand, 12 

Ferguson, Brig. General James, 186 

Fernandez, Captain Manuel, 343 

Fifteenth Infantry Regiment, 20, 68 

Fifteenth Regimental Combat Team, 58 

Fifth Air Force, 13, 114 

Fifth Marine Regiment, 230 

Fifth Regimental Combat Team, I6I, 212 

Finger Ridge, 356 

Finletter, Thomas, 92 

First Cavalry Division, 30, 65, 69 

First Commonwealth Division, British, 69 

First Marine Engineer Battalion, 231 


First Marine Division, II], 200, 212, 230, 
286, 301 
First Mobile Army Surgical Hospital, 64 
Flags 
American 


89th Tank Bn. raise, 262, 263 
Flown at half mast, 15 
Hospital ship, 117 
biguse ot Representatives donate, 262, 
Summit, raised on a, 110 
24th Division ceremony, 102 
Belgian, 20 
British, 238 


Flags, continued 
Confederate, 35 
Luxemburg, 20 
New Zealand, 238 
Republic of Korea, 101 
Turkey, 10 
U.N. of, 155, 186, 304 
United Nations, 304 
Flame thrower, 160, 173, 281 
Flares, dropping from a C-27, 128 
Flying aids 
Arresting barrier, 369 
Radar, 336 
Radio, 337 
40th Parallel, 67 
Forty-ninth Fighter Bomber Group, 37, 273 
Forty-Ninth Fighter Bomber Wing, 99, 105, 
198 
Four hundred thirty-seventh Troop Carrier 
Wing, 130, 207 
Four hundred fifty-second Light Bomber 
Wing, 37, 50 
Fourth Fighter Interceptor Wing, 73 
Fourth Signal Battalion, 234 
Foxhole, 12 
Freedom Village, 347 
French forces, 45 


G 


"General M. C. Meigs,"’ U.S. Navy 
transport, 282 

Geneva Convention, 66, 347 

George VI, King of England, services for, 
238 

Gerhart, Colonel George, 129 

Gieben, Ambassador H. G., 146 

Gloucestershire Battalion, British, 44 

Greek forces, 3l, 233 

Grenades, infantrymen hurl, 147 

Guerilla warfare, Communist, 121, 122 

Guns, self propelled, 33 


H 


Hammarskjold, Dag, 376 
Han River, 68, 258 
Haso, 68 
"'Haven,'' U.S. Navy Hospital Ship, 282 
Helicopters, 41, 55, 80, 83, 132, 134, 137, 
172, 178, 179, 184, 185, 212, 222-224, 263, 
283, 292, 302, 318, 319, 334, 355, 365 
Hill 
90, 298 
287, 69 


Hodes, Maj. Gen. Henry I., 136, 137 
Hoegok, 67, 68 
Hongchong, 146 
Hook, The, 337 
Hospitalization 
Casualty lift, 313 
paensa ates USS hospital ship, 224- 
6 
First Mobile army Surgical Hospital, 64 
Glucose administering, 24 
Greek soldier visited by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, 73 
"Jutlandia,'' hospital ship, 47 
Norwegian mobile surgical hospital, 205 
Physiotherapy, 24 
Sick and wounded, evacuation of, 25, 64 
"Whirlpool'' treatment, 24 
X-ray, 24, 
Hsieh Fong, General, at Kaesong, 137 
Human interest 
Children's party, Navy gives, I17 
Close calls from enemy fire, 29 
Dazed pilot lands plane, 92 
Football lesson from an expert, 187 
Fenn accidenis on the USS ''Bairoke,"’ 


GI haircut for non GI, 56 

March of Dimes Campaign, collections 
for, 230 

Marines with parasol, 52 

edgy blinded pilot lands plane, 


INDEX 


Hungnam, 355 
Hutton, Betty, 252 
Hwachon Reservoir, 66, 295 


Imjin River, 144, 340 
Inchon, 262, 263 
'‘'Incredible,"' USS minesweeper, 46, 49 
Indian hospital unit, British Fusilier band- 
aged by medics of, 171 
Infantry 
Ammunition carriers, 118 
Breaking camp, 108 
Fifteenth Regiment, 20, 75 
Fifteenth Regimental Combat Team, 58 
Fifth Regimental Combat Team, 19, 75 
Holding a ridge position, 109 
Moving out, 108 
Plant American flag on summit, 110 
Second Division, 103 
Seventh Division, 75, 85 
Single file through rice paddies, 113 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, 96 
Third Division, 58, 76, 84, 96 
Thirty-second Regimental Combat Team, 
75 


Twenty-third Regiment, 103 
Twenty-fourth Division, 12, 75, 102 
Twenty-fifth Division, 10 
Twenty-seventh Regiment, 25 
Inje, 64 
Intelligence, Chinese prisoner interro- 
gated by Turkish troops, 162 
Interdiction program, 36, 37, 62, 67, 89, 
106, 107, 236, 237 
""lowa,'’ USS battleship, 314 


J 


Jabara, Major James, 189, 343 

Jackson Heights, outpost, 243 

Jamestown defense line, 68 

Japan, 12 

Jet aces 
Bolt, Major John, 341 
Creighton, Major Richard, 219 
Davis, Major George, 218 
Fernandez, Captain Manuel, 343 
Jabara, Major James, 189, 343 
McConnell, Lt. Joseph, 328 
Moore, Captain Robert, 254 
Whisner, Major William, 188 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, 8 

Joy, Vice Admiral C. Turner, 136 

"‘Jutlandia,'' hospital ship, 46 


K 
KB-29 (airplane), 167 
Kaesong, 132 
Kangso, 68 
Kansong, 68 
Kelly Hill, 298 


Koje Island, POW riots on, 266-270 
Kumhwa-Chorwon-Pyongyang triangle, 66 
Kumsong, 69 

Kyongju, 274 

Kyosen Power Plant No. 4, 278 


L 


LST (landing craft), 158, 159 
Lee Sang Jo, NK Maj. Gen., 346 
Lee Song Cho, General, 137 
Little Gibraltar, 323 
"Little Switch,'' Operation, 346-352 
Lodge, Jr., Ambassador Henry Cabot, 
376 
Logistics 
Ashore by helicopter, 55 
Boxcar hoisted ashore, 169 
Crane hoists crane, 157 
C-rations, 28 
Dropping gasoline drums, 130 
Ethiopian troops, outfitting, 79 
Hoisting Thunder jets ashore, 152, 154 
Homeward bound troops, 159, 160 
Jet refuels in flight, 167 
"New Jersey,'' takes on fuel at sea, 145 
Old and new, 82 
Fea howitzer ammunition stockpile, 


Operation "Roll Up,'' 202, 203 
Prefabricated bunker, 30] 


INDEX 


Logistics, continued 
Shell casings, reclaiming, 160 
Supplies readied for air drop, 21, 205 
Supplying front line troops by air, 194 
195 


Thanksgiving turkeys unloaded, 208 
Vehicle dropped from ptane, 294 
Winter clothing issue, 19t-193 
"Los Angeles,'' USS cruiser, 345 
Luke's Castle, 356, 357 
Luxemburg forces, 20 


M 


M-39 Personnel carrier, 309, 311 
MIG-I5 (airplane) Russian, 67, 120-123, 
180-183, 240-243, 296-299 
Mabang, 240, 241 
MacArthur, General Douglas 
Bradley, Gen. Omar on ‘'firing" of, 8 
Korean War Policy, 8 
Marshall on ''firing’' of, 8 
Military subordination, on, 8 
Senate Committees, listen to, 8 
Mail, see Postal Service 
Maintenance, 338, 339 
Malik, Jacob, 381 
''Manchester,'’ USS, 42 
Manchurian border, 279 
Map, truce demarcation, 377 
pers. of Dimes, Marines contribute to, 
230 
Marines, ROK, 172, 184, 185 
Marines, 
Air Corps 
Arming Corsair fighters, 54 
First Aircraft Wing supports orphan- 
age, 306 
Airphibious landing, 302 
Bolt, Major John, 341 
Bridge, building a concrete pipe, 221 
Camouflaged, 290 
Camp Tripoli, at, 229 
Combat photographer's camera hit, 170 
Contour chair, 275 
E Company, First Regiment, 276 
Eisenhower visits, 327 
Forward observer, 228 
elicopters transport rocket launchers 
and ammunition, 178, 179 
Helmet basins, use, 277 
Machine guns, toted by, 174 
March of Dimes contributions, 230 
Memorial service at Camp Tripoli, 229 
Move along ridge, 86 
Night raid preparations, 30] 
177th Anniversary, 283 
Outpost duty, 264 
Photographic Squadron, 131 
Pollock, Maj. Gen. Edwin A., 283 
Position swapping by helicopter, 263 
Removing mines, 190 
Roadside rest, 196 
Samoan, 286 
Search for snipers, 170 
Selden, Major General John, 230 
Sentry duty, 220 
Sniper scout, 76 
Study carbine with sniperscope, 260 
Tanks guard a crest, 332 
Units of, in numerical order 
First Division, 103, Il, 174, 200, 230, 
283, 333 
First Engineer Battalion, 231 
First Ordnance Battalion, 246 
First Regiment, 276 
First Shore Party Bn., 333 
Fifth Marine Regiment, 76, 230 
Seventh Regiment, 213, 228, 276 
Watching artillery fire from bunker, 175 
Williams, Capt. Ted, 330, 363 
Marshall, Sec. of Defense George C., 8 
Masan-ni rail yard at, 106, 107 
Masogu, 66 
"'Mathews,'' USS transport, 379 
McConnell, Lt. Joseph, 328 
Medical care 
Ambulance, helicopter, 222, 223 
Breeches buoy transfer, 244 
Casualty lift, 313 
807th Mobile Surgical Unit, 125 
First aid, 222 
Glucose, administering, 24 
Infant casualty, 23 © 
"Jutlandia,'' hospital ship, 47 
Morphine injection, 64 
Physiotherapy, 24 


Medical care, continued 
Removing shrapnel, 226 
a cesT ls visits wounded Greek, 
"Whirlpool'' treatment, 24 
MA et pilot carried from helicopter, 
X-ray, 24 
Medics 
First aid, giving, 222 
Litter, carrying a, 223 
Morphine administered by, 64 
Meteor jet (airplane), 67 
Military Order of Merit, Rhee awards, 116 
Mines, land, removing, 190 
Mines, sea, USS "'Small'’ hits, 214 
Wane eee 46, 49 
gee SS battleship, 43, 126, 314, 
345 
Mortar, heavy, 323, 354 
Multiple rocket launchers, 260 
Munsan-ni, 132 
Munye, 66 


N 


Nam II, Lt. General, 137, 373 
Napalm bomb 
Devours hilltop fortifications, 71 
Railroad junction fired, 62 
Naval Air Corps, U.S. 
Catapult launching, 292, 293 
Chongjin raid, 345 
Corsairs, arming, 14 
Navy, U.S 
Alert for enemy aircraft, 257 
Breeches buoy transfer, 244 
Children's party on hospital ship, 117 
Destroyer repaired, 215 
Freak accidents, 362 
LST, 158, 159 
Naval Task Force 77, 114 
Seventh Fleet, 345 
Ships of 
Antietam,’ 293 
"Bairoke,"' escort carrier, 362 
"Bon Homme Richard," 293 
"Boxer,'’ 40 
"Consolation," hospital ship, 224-226 
"General M. C. Meigs,'' 282 
"Haven,'' 282 
"Incredtble,'' 46 
"lowa,'' 314 
"Los Angeles,'' 345 
‘Manchester,’ 42 
"Mathews,'' 379 
Missouri,’ 43, 126, 345 
"New Jersey,’ 87, 127, 145, 244, 257 
"Perkins,'' 127 
"Princeton," 315, 345 
"Repose," hospital ship, 283 
"St. Paul,'' 38 
"Sicily,’’ 55 
"Sitkoh Bay,'' 152 
"Small,"’ 214, 215 
"Wisconsin,'' 344, 345 
Starbusters, 81 
Stowing supplies, 354 
War dead tribute, 15 
Netherlands forces 
Gieben, Ambassador H. G., 146 
Infantry action near Hwachon, 66 
Presidential Citation awarded to, 163 


"New Jersey,'’ USS battleship, 68, 87, 127, 


145, 244, 257, 354 
Newspapermen, see Press 
Nineteenth Bomber Group, 13 
Ninety-eighth Bombardment Wing, 167 
Nodong, 66 
North Korea, |, 65-69, 120-123, 180-183, 240- 
243, 296-299, 358-361, 381-382 
Norwegian hospital unit, 205 
Nurses 
Casualty checked aboard "'Consola- 
tion,'' by Navy, 225 
Danish supervises children's ward, 289 
Korean boy fed by Army, 124 
ROKA graduate, 332 


1@) 


Okinawa, airbase on, 13 

Old Baldy, 345 

Operation "Big Switch,'' 378-380 — 

SL "Little Switch,'' 346-352, 381, 
8 ) 
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Operation ''Relax,'' 12 
Operation "Roll Up,'' 202, 203 
Operation ''Show-Off,"' 207 
One hundred sixteenth Engineer Combat 
Battalion, 209 
One hundred eighty-seventh Regimental 
Combat Team, 16, 32, 65, 207 
Orphans 
Clothing distributed to, 204 
Homes built for, 204 
Outposts 
Arrowhead, 36l 
Berlin, 358 
Carson, 299, 358, 368 
Elko, 358 
Harry, 359 
Reno, 299 
Vegas, 299 


P 


Paik Sun Yup, Major Gen., 136 
Pangyo, 68 
Pan Mun Jom, 252, 253, 347 
Panther jet (airplane), 293 
Parachute-fragmentation bomb, 37 
Paratroopers, 207 
Peace Offensive, 356 
Pearson, Lester B., 376 
"'Perkins,'' USS destroyer, 127 
Philippine Forces receive Presidential Ci- 
tation, 270 
Phosphorous shell explodes, 103 
Photography 
Air Corps, 131 
Cameramen await permission to photo- 
graph Kaesong truce conference, 139 
Communist cameraman at Kaesong, 138 
Marine combat photographer displays 
bullet pierced camera, |70 
Marine Photographic Squadron, 131 
Pia, 67 
Pinpoint Hill, 323 
Piper Cub (airplane), 247 
Pleurifoy, John, U.S. Ambassador, visits 
wounded Greek soldier, 73 
Pohang, 286 
Pollock, Maj. Gen. Edwin A., 283 
Porkchop Hill, 345, 361, 371 
Postal Service, 99, 256, 257, 312, 320 
Press 
General Allen interviewed after return- 
ing from preliminary talks at Kae- 
song, 133 
Gen. Frank Bowen interviewed by, 65 
Craig, May, 124 
Greet "Little Switch'' returning sick and 
wounded, 352 
Javier, Ben, at Kaesong, 143 
U.N. correspondents at Kaesong, 140 
"'Princeton,'' USS carrier, 315, 345 
Prisoners 
Communist, 61, 84, 266-270, 379 
Repatriation of, 180, 18! 
Rhee releases 25,000, 382 
United Nations, 346-352, 378-380 
Propaganda 
GI ignores empty promises, 58 
Pukchon River, 328 
Pukhan River, 68 
Punch Bowl, 297 
Pusan, 187, 209, 250 
Pyongyang, 280 


Radar, 336 
Railroads, North Korean, bombing of, 36, 
37, 50, 62, 91, 95, 106, 107, 166, 234, 
237 
Rashin, 67, 166 
"Rationed War,'' 8 
Raven, Lt. Col. Robert, 269 
Reclamation 
Operation ''Roll Up,"' 202, 203 
Shell casings recovered, 160 
Recoilless rifle, 32, 109, 112, 118, 276 
Recreation 
Football lesson, 187 
Gls watch Special Service show, 96 
Red Cross, 204 
Refugees, skirting the path of battle, 25 
Relaxation 
Barbecue, 31 
Camel Caravan, Gls watch, 129 
Ethiopian card game, 3] 


386 


Religious Service 
Chaplain Burkhalter conducts service, 65 
Chaplain Sobel conducts, I19 
Communion administered, 13 
Replacements, U.N., 47, 171, 211, 232 
''Repose,"' U.S. Navy Hospital Ship, 283 
Republic of Korea, see South Korea 
Rest camp in Japan, 12 
Rhee, President Syngman, 116, 291, 371, 382 
Rice paddies, infantry plod through, 113 
Ridgway, General Matthew B. 
Col. Gabreski, congratulates, 187 
"The Second Year: Spring and Summer, 
1951,"' art., 66-69 
“The Second Year: Winter, 1951-52," 


art., 120-123 
Truce team leaves for Kaesong, watches, 
132 


Riots, Communist POW stage, 266-270 
Rivers 
Han, 68 
Imjin, near Kaesong, 144, 340 
Pukchon, 328 
Pukhan, 68 
Soyang, 35 
Yalu, |, 183, 299, 331, 358 
Robertson, Asst. Sec. of State Walter S., 
371, 382 
Rocket battery, 319 
Rockets, 325 
Rocky Point, 243, 296, 323 
Rotation, 26, 158, 159, 179 


s 


Sabre (jet airplane) mechanics, 16 

"St. Paul,’ U.S. heavy cruiser, 38 

Searchlights, 316, 317, 340, 353, 366, 367 

Second Engineer Combat Bn. 310 

Second Infantry Division, U.S. 61, 66, 103 

Second ROK Division, 69 

Senate Armed Forces and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees, 8 

Seoul, 259 

Seventeenth Regimental Combat Team, 
220 

Seventh Infantry Division, 85 

Shell casings, recovering, 160 

Shooting Star (F-80 airplane), 105 

Shorts, armored, 303 

Sick and wounded, see Medical Care and 
Hospitalization 

Sinuiju, 66 

"Sitkoh Bay,'' USS carrier, 152 

Six thousand one hundred forty-seventh, 
Tactical Control Group, 131 

Sixth ROK Division, 69 

Sixty-eighth Fighter Interceptor Squadron, 
70 


Skyraider, (airplane), 14, 39 
"Small,"' USS destroyer, 214, 215 
Sniper, U.S. Marine, 76 
Sniper Ridge, 243, 296 
Sniperscope, 260, 261 
Snowfall, first in 1951, 212 
Sohui, 68 
South African Air Force, 66 
South Korea 
Army nurses graduate, 332 
Army, training of, 101, 227 
Civil Assistance Command in Korea, 
U.N., 250 
Currency, 99 
Elections, 258, 259 
Hygiene, Improving, 256 
National Provincial Farm at Kyongju, 
274 
Navy, 180 
Orphans, 56, 149 
Presidential elections, 291 
Rehabilitation 
Bridge repairing, 258 
Erosion, combatting, 258, 259 
Harbor improved, 168 
Livestock, replenishing, 274 
Rebuilding a house in Chinju, 57 
Second Division, 69 
Sixth Division, 69 
Troops watch USO show, 100 
Soviet Union, 8, 332 
Soyang River, 35 
Sports 
Boxing, 286 
Football lesson, 187 
Stalin, Generalissimo Joseph, 332 
"Starbusters,"’ Naval Reserve unit, 81 


Starfire (airplane), 70 

Suiho Power Plant, 279, 331 
Sunan, bridge hit at, 37 
Superfort (B-29 airplane), 105 
Supplies, U.N., see Logistics 
Suwon, 289 


T-Bone Hill, 345 
T-33 (airplane), 92 
T-66 multiple rocket launcher fire, 333 
Taechon, 69 
Talchon, 122 
Tanks, see also Armored forces, 46, 97, 
111, 162, 245, 325, 328, 332, 340 
Task Force 77, 14 
Thailand Royal Air Force, 67 
Thanksgiving 1952, 320 
Third Air Rescue Squadron, 67, 182 
Third Bombardment Wing, 17] 
Third Engineer Construction Battalion, 213 
Third Infantry Division, U.S., 20, 58, 68, 
125, 247 
Thirty-first Infantry Regiment, 306 
38th Parallel, 66, 110, 216, 366 
Three hundredth Field Artillery, 21| 
Three hundred seventh Bomb Group, 114 
Three hundred fourteenth Troop Carrier 
Wing, 205, 207 
Three hundred fifteenth Air Division, 20 
Thyng, Col. Harrison, 189 
Timberlake, Maj. Gen. Edward J., 116 
Tokchong, 66 
"Toledo," 68 
Traffic control, 171} 
Tramway, 213 
Transportation, U.N., see Logistics 
Triangle Hill, 242 
Tripoli, Camp, 229, 233 
“Truce Negotiations,"’ art., 381, 382 
Truce 
Map, 377 
U.N. formally notified of, 376 
Truce signing 
Clark, General Mark, 374 
Harrison, Lt. Gen. William, 373 
Nam Il, Lt. Gen., 373 
Peng Teh-huai, General, 373 
Press cover, 372 
Truce Talks 
Kaesong 
Communist cameraman at, 138 
Communist delegation, 137 
Communist with gun at, 145 
Conference site, view of, 142 
Craigie, Maj. Gen. Laurence, 136, 137 
Delegation leaves for, 132 
Hodes, Maj. Gen. Henry |., 136, 137 
Javier, Ben, reports on, 143 
Joy, Vice Admiral C. Turner, 136 
Preliminary meeting, 135 
Team leaves for, 132 
U.N. delegation, 137 
U.N. press cover, 140 
Pan Mun Jom 
Balloons mark truce site at, 253 
Building truce pavillion, 370 
Documents taken to Japan, 375 
Guard duty at, 252 
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